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Julian calendar ^'9s *cbntinued, the dates and the seasons do 

•••••• 

not exactly cofrespbhd, though this is not so pronounced as in 
the pre-JjiKiUC3ays. How simple the Gregorian calendar is can 
be showji'i)^* comparing it with the ver>' intricate calendars of 
the Jews and of the Mohammedans. And vet manv are dis- 
.•.feaiisfied with the Gregorian calendar. 






• •• 



. .•% :*••' Reforms of the Calendar Proposed by the French Revolution- 
ists 



• • 



The dissatisfaction took concrete and vehement form during 
the early days of the French Revolution. This is not to be won- 
dered at when one considers that a frenzy for chnnge and the 
determination to consign to oblivion the old regime had seized 
the French. No better means could be found for breaking with 
the memories of the past, than a change of calendar; and where 
everything was to be new and improved, there was the chance 
of correcting flaws which had not escaped their notice. 

The calendar reported by the commission was revolutionary 
indeed. Sept. 22, 1792, the day on which the republic had been 
proclaimed was the beginning of the new era, the first day of 
the year I. There were twelve months of 30 days each; this 
would give 360 daj^s; the remaining 5 days of common years and 
6 days of leap years w^re added to the last month. The months 
were divided into 4 groups; the fall, winter, spring and summer 
quarters; and the months were renamed to correspond to the 
season. Each month was divided into three parts of ten days 
each; each part was called a "decade" and the days were num- 
bered: Primidi, Duodi, etc. 

However, it was found to be a great inconvenience to have a 
calendar different from all the rest of the world, so, on Jan. 1, 
1806, France returned to the use of the Gregorian calendar. 
Some time before this, they had discarded the 10 day period 
and returned to the 7 day week. In 1871, during the short. rule 
of the Communards, an attempt was made to revive the revolu- 
tionary calendar; and since then a number of suggestions for 
calendar betterment have emanated from France. 

Had the earth been so accommodating as to revolve about 
the sun once in exactly 364 days, a year of 13 months each with 
4 seven-day weeks would fit admirably; or if for the sake of quar- 
ters, the 12 month arrangement* were to be preferred, w^e might 
have 4 quarters each with 3 months (2 with 30 days, 1 with 31 
days) ; there would be advantages and disadvantages in each 
scheme. However, all this is but an idle dream of what might 
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of the remaining months 4 weeks of 7 days each. Every 5th year 
a leap week is to be added to December, to be omitted each 40th 
year siive the tenth and each 20,000th year save the 10th, start- 
ing with the Christian era. Thus there would be no leap week 
in 1960, 2040, 2080, etc., but there would be one in 2000, 2400, 
2800, etc., and again there would be no leap week in 20,000, 
40,000, 60,000, etc., but there would be one in 200,000, 400,000. 
600,000,etc. He further suggests, (what sounds strangely piil- 
lenial in these days of trouble), that this reformed calendar be 
called Peace Calendar (marked P. C, to distinguish dates from 
O. S. and N. S.), and that its inauguration mark the beginning 
of permanent peace among civilized nations. 

You will note that this calendar corrects better than the Gre- 
gorian; but it is not clear why the Leap Week should be added to 
a long month like December, except that this is the end of the 
year; custom would suggest adding one week to February, for it 
certainly would seem less peculiar to write Feb. 35th than Dec. 
42. 

Prof. Chamberlin says: "The several suggestions awaken 
the hope that a calendar can be contrived w^iich will be much 
superior to the present one, and which at the same time will not 
encounter so much prejudice and human inertia as to be fatal 
lo its adoption at an early date. It is, however, of the first im- 
portance, that the new calendar be so well matured before its 
adoption is seriously urged, that it will not itself need to be laid 
aside for something better by the time it has fairly come into 
use." Here we have the Scylla and Charybis of calendar re- 
form, and the suggestions just given are good illustrations: the 
lirst docs not go far enough, the other two probably go too far. 
If the improvement is slight, it might fairly be asked. Why make 
a change? If the proposed change is radical, the opposition to it 
will be hard to overcome. Few of the more strenuous reformers 
seem to realize how great is the mass of conservatism arrayed 
against them. Why not ask whether or not the advantages 
gained would be at all comparable to the trouble and inconveni- 
ence caused? Bear in mind the slowness with which the Gre- 
gorian calendar was adopted, and the fact that it is still resisted 
in Greek Catholic countries. Some who assert that a simplified 
calendar is not wanted should be reminded of the comfortable 
feeling of the public in the March of common years because the 
days of the month fall on the same week days as in February. 

Some are opposed to the idea of a day outside of the week 
and month, although the reformers are usually agreed that it 
should be observed as a legal holiday. For some time through- 
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The same year a second bill was presented, this time by Sir 
Henry Dalziel. This differed from the Pearce bill in another 
division of the quarters. Each quarter consisted of 3 months 
with the first and second of 28 days and the third of 35 days; 
thus each month contained an exact number of weeks and began 
with a Sunday. The scheme given below shows that this gives a 
symmetrical and simple calendar; but the inequality of the 
months would certainly not be endorsed by the business world. 



January February 

April May 

July August 

October November 

Non week day before Jan. A July 



March 

June 
September 
December 



Sunday 



8 15 22 



Monday 2 9 16 23 

Tuesday 3 10 17 24 

Wednesday 4 11 18 25 

Thursday 5 12 19 26 

Friday 6 13 20 27 

Saturday 7 14 21 28 



1 8 15 22 

2 9 16 23 

3 10 17 24 

4 11 18 25 

5 12 19 26 

6 13 20 27 

7 14 21 28 



1 8 15 22 29 

2 9 16 23 80 

3 10 17 24 31 

4 11 18 25 32 

5 12 19 26 33 

6 13 20 27 84 

7 14 21 28 85 



Both of these schemes are based on the Gregorian calendar, 
so in their adoption no scientific point would be involved, and the 
convenience and feeling of the public alone would be concerned. 
An improvement of the Dalziel project would be to break with 
the Gregorian method, discard the dies non, and base it on Prof. 
Hopkins's scheme. 

Is Calendar Reform Desired? 

But who wants the reform? Easter reform is favored by 
many but that could be had without making any other change. 
Up to the present, the question of reform is almost wholly acade- 
mic; and the small circle of scientists bent on reform is not at 
all agreed as to the kind of change. In some parts of the world a 
calendar union is more necessjtry than a calendar improvement. 
A merchant in Cairo, Egypt, may have dealings with users of 
the Coptic, the Jewish, the Mohammedan, the Julian, and the Gre- 
gorian calendars; and such a person must find this condition of 
things unfortunate. In the United States we usually hear of 
no calendars but the Gregorian and the Jewish; the Jews, how- 
ever, use their calendar only for determining their religious holi- 
days, and that is strictly their own concern; for worldly or busi- 
ness matters, they use the calendar reformed by a Pope. This is 
both sensible and tolerant and conveys a hint that we might have 
a simplified calendar the world over for general use, and let 
churches for their holidays use what calendars they please. The 
calendar is a question of science, not of religion; for the day is 
long past when a priesthood was the repository of all learning 
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ever, as an aid, a presentation of the whole subject by one who 
has systematized it carefully, a point of view, and a convenient 
reference, has its advantages if properly used. It is a digest, and 
must be supplemented continually by the agencies treated be- 
low, that its words may have meaning and that the students may 
obtain well-rounded concepts. No other subject yields more 
readily to concrete study than geography, and when we go at it 
in a concrete way we shall have the interest and enthusiasm of 
our pupils, and they will receive in return knowledge which is 
both cultural and practical. 

The Laboratory 

Tliis is so uncommon an institution in high schools that it 
almost savors of an original suggestion. We have our chemis- 
try, physics, and biology laboratories; they are innovations of a 
fairly recent date and have proven their worth, but geography, 
the mother science, the true and logical general science, must go 
without. "West Tech." in Cleveland has its laboratory; so has 
Lincoln High in Tacoma, and a few other high schools. The at- 
mosphere of a laboratory cannot help but add to the interest of 
the work. . Put into it globes^ relief maps, and wall maps, a selec- 
tion of the U. S. Geological Survey's topographic maps, govern- 
ment reports, and your own state publications, time tables, rail- 
road maps, and descriptive folders, manufacturers' pamphlets, 
pictures and slides for projection work, reference books, es- 
pecially a liberal number on travel and industries, clippings from 
daily papers and magazines, — put all this material in racks and 
cabinets so as to be accessible, and you will have made a start 
toward genuine geography work. It is surprising how much of 
the above list, and many other things, can be obtained by the 
expenditure of a little time and a two-cent stamp. 

The Laboratory Manual 

"Writing maketh an exact man," especially when you add 
the all 'round work of a good geography manual and precede^ 
that work by investigation and study, and follow it with a quiz. 
It trains the pupil in observation and logical thinking. To be 
able to put things down in black and white he must have definite 
ideas. 

We now have many manuals pertaining to Commercial and 
Industrial Geography: Tarr and von Engeln's Pluisical and Com- 
mercial Geography: Dryer's Mamial for Economic and Regional 
Geography: Bogart's Industrial History Manual: Martin's Gen- 
eral Geography: JeflFerson's World's Commercial Products: San- 
ford's Commercial Geography, and others. Some of the above 
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Globes, representing as they do, and as a map cannot, the 
countries in their true proportion with correct directions, will be 
found indispensable, even with high school students, for the giv- 
ing of correct and adequate notions of the earth. Finally, a 
certain number of models of countries in relief, ought, if at all 
possible, to be in every geography laboratory. The cost of these 
is usually high, but a few regions can be selected which will 
illustrate a great variety of geographic features. The students 
themselves may be encouraged to make a model of a certain 
region, and a few may be skilled and become interested enough 
to turn out a first-class product. If these are made from a topo- 
graphic map the advantages are increased many fold. In fact. 
it might be very profitable to demand from each student once 
during the term a small but carefully worked-out model of some 
region of great commercial or industrial importance, marking 
upon it the chief geographic and cultural features. 

Moving Pictures, Lantern Slides and Opaque Projection Work 

It is hard, as those of us who have tried know, to give our 
students a first hand acquaintance with many of the things per- 
taining to commercial and industrial geography, in our own 
city, town, or immediate region. It is impossible to take them 
into distant states or countries. I will discuss' the first, namely, 
visiting and school excursions, in a later paragraph. As regards 
the second, getting acquainted with distant lands, we are not face 
to face with an insoluble problem. We can bring them into the 
school room in the form of the moving picture, the lantern slide, 
the stereograph, or the plain picture itself, \vith the use of the 
opaque projection lantern. If there were no pictures how we 
should long for some means of conveying scenes to our pupils, 
yet how small a use we make of them, abundantly supplied as we 
are, and knowing, as we do, that the average person is eye- 
niindcd! 

The moving picture is the most realistic of all. Any school 
with a moving picture machine can become enrolled in the cir- 
cuit of the Bureau of Commercial Economics, at Washington, to 
receive their industrial films from week to week. The only cost 
is the expressage from the last user to yourself. The Toledo 
Museum of Art also distributes films. A large number of reels 
may be obtained from manufacturers directly. For example: 
The American Cyanamid Co., of Buff'alo, has a picture showing 
the use of Niagara Falls power and the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. The Postum Cereal Co., of Battle Creek, Micli., shows 
the workings of its great factory in preparing food products. The' 
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pamphlets, and other illustrative matter to select from. Be- 
cause of this wide field the pictures may represent the selection 
best suited to your course, new ones may be continually added 
or substituted for old ones, and the cost is ver\' small, in most 
cases notliing. An additional advantage of the reflectoscope is 
the encouragement you can give to individual effort, by showing 
pictures or news clippings brought in by the pupils, or the work 
of the students along any line whatever. 

Visual work can be either very superficial or very thorough, 
as one chooses. The arousing of interest may be the primary 
aim, and the getting of facts secondary'. In that case the mere 
showing of pictures will tend to arouse interest, and once you 
have done this, teaching is easy. On the other hand, if while 
studying the topic of plantation rubber, you lead up to the 
subject with an informal class discussion, assign topics to be 
worked up by individual pupils, have reports made the follow- 
ing day with picture illustrations, allow free discussion of the 
pictures and of the various statements made, and finally demand 
a WTitten report from each student, you surely have adopted a 
method which cannot help but be thorough and must leave a 
good many permanent impressions with the children. 

In conclusion, on visual instruction, let me emphasize this 
fact: in taking up this line of work you are entering no easy 
field. The care of the additional equipment, the preparation of 
lessons, and the studv of what to stress and how to do it, all de- 
mand a great deal of thought and attention, if satisfactorj'^ results 
are to be obtained. 

The Museum \ 

As a complement to the picture work we have the museum 
collections. The picture brings a representation of the outside 
world into the class room. The museum collections actuallv 
bring parts of the outside world itself. They excite the interest, 
stir the imagination, and put exact definite impressions in place 
of vague word-pictures. A good start toward a complete col- 
lection can be made with the Philadelphia Commercial Museum's 
collection, wliicli is distributed gratis to the schools of Penn- 
sylvania, and can be purchased, at times, by schools outside of 
tlie state. Their catalogues, descriptive of the collection, furnish 
a suggestive guide to one who is building up a school museum. 
Tlie thirtv-nine exhibits in the Industrial Collections of tlie 
Scientific Supply Co., of St. Louis, cover the industrial field fairly 
well. Tiiere are also for sale smaller collections such as the 
mineral collections sold by various geographic and scientific sup- 
ply bureaus. 
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tro.ut, cod, and many other varieties of fish. A class would prob- 
ably gel more lasting fads about our fisheries and their conserva- 
tion through a visit to the aquarium, its hatcheries, and exhibits, 
than they could in days of class room work. The museum is 
handy with its varied collections and is already offering to work 
with the schools. Then there is the country about us with its 
clay, sand, limestone, and salt, all entering into the commerce 
and industry of our city. We have the varied governmental 
activities, the aids to commerce, such as the weather bureau, 
light houses, water way improvements,and customs service; there 
are also the docks and freight yards. If we could only get into 
closer touch with them we could learn much of our world geog- 
raphy there. F'inally, there are the factories, the great melting 
pots which take in the iron from Lake Superior, the rubber 
and gums from the tropics, herbs and roots from the five con- 
tinents, with other necessarj' materials, and send them to many 
distant places in the form of automobiles, stoves, paints, var- 
nishes, and medicines. 

It seems to me that one of our biggest problems is to study 
out how to adjust our school schedule so as to be able to use our 
opportunities adequately, and thereby make our work the live, 
practical, and up-to-the-minute subject that it may be. 

The Teacher 

We now arrive at the last topic: the teacher is by far the 
most important factor. With a well-trained, healthy, broad 
minded, earnest, enthusiastic, and adequately paid teacher, won- 
ders can be accomplished, in spite of a lack of co-operation from 
those who should co-operate. The better general knowledge the 
teacher has, esj)ecially of geology, meteorologj% chemistry, phy- 
sics, botany, zoolog}', economics, sociologj% history and civics, the 
better prepared will he be to handle this subject. 

In ronrliision, to emphasize the pressing need for equip- 
ment, let me repeal the quotation that Miss Knight put into 
her recent article in The Journal of (ieography: "Just as modern 
business has found it necessary to install a one-hundred-dollar 
typewriter, to lake the place of the penny quill pens, so must 
education, lo be elfective, develop and employ the elaborate 
tools needed by new and complex modern conditions.*' 

Commercial (ieography is a rather new subject, it is a big 
subject, and fills a want in commercial and mechanical courses. 
It must ultimately get greater recognition and equipment. In 
training the technical students, who are forming a larger and 
larger proportion of our high school population, we must put 
them in touch with the fundamentals of the big problems of 
busincvss, as well as give them the mere mechanics of their trade. 
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which sugar is pre-eminently desired, sweetness. And thus it is 
marketed. 

The sugar-cane from which the juice has been pressed has 
not thereby lost its value, however. Some of it furnishes the fuel 
for boiling the syrup; some of it furnishes food for the patient 
cow who does all the hard work of the mill; and some of it, 
spread over the fields, helps to fertilize those fields for next year's 
crop. 

The cane ripens in mid-winter and during Januarj' and Feb- 
ruary one of these mills may produce from sixty to one hundred 
pounds of sugar a day, as a maximum output. 

Walter N. Lacy, 

Foochow, China. 



INFLUENCE OF THE GULF STREAM 

Editor, Journal of Geography. 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose copy of a letter from the head of the U. S. Coast 
and (ieodetic Survey, touching the influence of the Gulf Stream 
on the land climate. Coming from one of such high official 
position, it might have great weight in correcting the views about 
those currents which used to prevail so widely, but are being 
modified considerablv of late. I think it would, be well for ad- 
vanclng the cause of accuracy in geographical teaching if you 
could call attention to this utterance in your magazine. 

Yours verj' truly, 

C. Meriwether, 
Business High School, Washington, D. C. 
My dear sir: 

In reply to your letter dated March 1, 1917, I take pleasure 
in submitting the following statement concerning the effect of the 
Gulf Stream upon the climate of the British Isles. 

Recent opinion on this subject generally accepts the pre- 
vailing wind, in its relation to the position or distribution of 
land and water areas, as the principal climate-modifying agency. 

The oceans regulate the climate where their influence is 
comnmnicated to the land through the air as a vehicle; con- 
ferring upon the lands so afl'ected an insular climate, or one 
free from extremes of lieat or cold. The moist winds blowing 
from the ocean over the land, by means of clouds which they 
tend to form, protect the land from excessive heat due to the 
direct rays of .the sun and also prevent the rapid loss of heat 
through radiation. The warmth of the ocean is transferred to 
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and the construction of the Panama Canal. In order that noth- 
ing may be omitted, we are given a full list of the diseases preva- 
lent in each state and the number of deaths from each per year. 

The following is a typical extract: "The respect paid by 
children to their parents, and by the young to the old, among 
these people, is highly commendable. Parents are fond of their 
children (strange and iHuminating) ! The affection of husbands 
for their wives is less than the wives for their husbands; and it 
is very common for men to love their neighbors* wives better 
than their own.*' "My son, who art come into the light like a 
chicken from the egg, and like it art preparing to fly through the 
world, we know not how long heaven will grant to us the enjoy- 
ment of that precious gem which we possess in thee; but how- 
ever short the period, endeavor to live exactly, praying God con- 
tinually to assist thee." 

The complete schedule of the Princeton students is given. 
At another college, so we are informed, the students must sleep 
on straw beds. The history, customs, origin, number of churches, 
number of ministers and number of comnmnicants of all the 
denominations are given. 

Take heart, teacher; the geographies of the eighteenth cen- 
turv were wonderful to behold and to read. 

Albert Earley, 

N. Plainfield, N. J. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR DISPLAYING POST CARD VIEWS 

THE article by Sayrs A. Garlick in the November, 1916, issue 
of the Journal of Geography has encouraged me to send you 
a description of the manner in which I display post-card views. 
I have sets of mv own, as well as sets which are sent out from 
the Educational Museum of the Cleveland Normal School, illus- 
trating the different industries of the United States; the regions 
of the earth; Arctic, desert, jungle, etc.; tea-picking in Asia, and 
foreign life in general. They are too small to stand in the chalk 
tray without disarrangement, or liability of soil from handling, 
not to mention loss. 

I have taken a discarded i)icture frame, 23 x 3() inches, re- 
moved tlie board on the back, and to this fastened a piece of 
green denim (nny ])lain color will do). The post-cards are held 
in i)lnce on this by tlmmb tacks on either side, not allowing them 
to pierce the card. It will hold twenty cards. The board is re- 
placed behind the glass and held securely by small pieces of 
wood, screwed to the sides, which act like old-fashioned door 
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gcrs, reduced the price of tea to such a low figure tliat China's 
export fell rapidly and a commission from that country went to 
Ceylon to learn the new cultivation methods. The resulting over- 
production, increased plantings, and the low price led the plan- 
tation owners to turn their efforts to the newer, high priced tree 
crops such as cacao and rubber. In some estates rubber trees 
have supplanted those of tea. To this plant also, the new scien- 
tific methods of production have been applied, with verj^ good 
results. Such employment of improved methods has transformed 
Ceylon from a declining to a progressive dependency. 

Arthur G. Tillman, 

La Crosse, Wis. 



THE SHETLAND ISLANDS 

THE Shetland Islands, a group of one hundred islands lying 
about fifty miles northeast of Scotland, have a coast scenery 
which is strikingly picturesque with its stem and precipitous 
cliffs, at the foot of which the deep sea has worn numerous caves. 
The irregular, rocky surface, rising into hills of considerable 
elevdtion, e. g., 1475 feet on one of the islands, furnishes bleak 
and dreary inland scenery, for there is scarcely a tree, although 
the remains of birch forests have been found in the numerous 
peat-bogs on some of the islands. 

The people of the twenty-seven inhabited islands are of 
Scandinavian origin and hence very different from the natives of 
other parts of the British Isles. They are physically a fine race 
and the old Norse type of tall, fair-haired and blue-eyed per- 
sons has been little changed by the influx of Scots. In spite of 
their hospitality, soft voices, and outward courtesy one often 
finds a marked reserve, probably due to centuries of oppression 
combined with a system of social economy which tends to pro- 
duce duplicity. They have an intense love for "The Old Rock," 
as they call their native land. 

Since 1766 this archipelago has been the Earl of Zetland's 
property, which is now rented to the peasants in crofts of five to 
twenty acres, for the old system of "runrig" or cultivation of 
alternate rows has practically disappeared. The peasants com- 
bine farming and fishing, for the women and men respectively 
carrj' on the work. The poor soil has limited the agricultural 
progress of the islands, where the primitive method of spade till- 
age and seaweed manure is still used. Their domestic animals, — 
cattle, sheep, and horses — are of Scandinavian origin and 
diminutive in stature. These horses are the famous Shetland 
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to say, when the proper time came, ""Minneapolis, Minnesota, is 
a great milling center." It was a case of either being able to say 
that Minneapolis was a great milling center or of my becoming 
one myself and I, personally speaking, usually chose the former, 
using this specific example, of course, to represent a general con- 
dition. 

But in the meanwhile there stood in the town in which I lived 
and learned, a mill, a perfectly good mill, a most interesting mill, 
the inside of which to this day I have never seen. As a boy I now 
and then passed that mill and longingly looked in through the 
open doors, wishing that I might see the enclosed mysteries. And 
all the time in which we studied that "Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
was a great milling center" our local mill stood patiently by 
waiting to be used as a real lesson in milling. And suppose my 
teacher had suggested that we go through the local mill! My! 
what a sudden impetus to interest and enthusiasm! And w^ould 
we go after school? "Sure." (In other words we would stay in 
after school gladly to study our geography lesson.) 

And why all this sudden interest? Because childhood is the 
time of the reign of the senses; the time when eyes, ears, and so 
on are gathering in the great mass of materials upon which in 
later years we can build our imaginations and learn to see the 
world beyond our immediate ken. 

Goodness knows that if we could ever catch up with wiiat 
we want to know right now we would be accomplishing the im- 
possible. And if we only think of it in sympathetic terms of 
childhood, Johnnie has just as much that he wants to know now 
as we grown folks have, and what he wants to know is just as 
important to him as what we want to know is to us. And further- 
more, if he learns half of the things and solves half of the prob- 
lems which come to him in very real form he will have gained 
a tremendous fund of knowledge by the time he is grown. 

Nature Study 

In the first three or four grades of school work, geography 
takes purely nature-study form, except for stories. Learning to 
know the birds, the flowers, the trees, the rocks, the clouds, the 
wild animals, the weeds, and so on is very much worth while. It 
develops the instinctive desire to observe and to know. Fortu- 
nate indeed arc the boys and girls who have the advantage of 
teachers who take the nature-study way of doing things (for 
nature study is an attitude of mind rather than a subject to be 
added to the curriculum). 
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which unfailingly govern its motions and the relation of the earth 
to it all are worth while. I wish that every child could have the 
advantage of a guide to some of these things. 

Begin by helping the children to locate the North Star, then 
the Big Dipper, later the Little Dipper. Children a little older 
can learn to know Orion (in January is the best time). Find 
the story of Orion and tell it to them. The brightest fixed star is 
Sirius. It rises after Orion. In January it is not far above the 
eastern horizon. 

Get an almanac; a medical one will do. Find out what 
planets can be seen. Just how (January, 1917) Jupiter (the big- 
gest of the planets, diameter 90,(K)0 miles. What is the earth's?) 
is visible as the brightest star in the evening heavens almost 
overhead in the evening. Venus is the bright star in the east in 
the morning. Find some of the myths about Jupiter and Venus. 

1. What do we mean by new moon, full moon? 

2. Why does not all the moon look bright all the time? 

3. How often do we have a new moon? Why? 

4. How much later does the moon rise each succeeding 
twenty-four hours? 

5. Are the fixed stars in exactly the same place night after 
night throughout the year? Explain. 

6. What ideas of the motions of the earth can finally be 
gained by watching the sun, moon, and stars? 

Weather Study 

Now and then ask the children what kind of clouds arc in 
the sky. Get a cloud chart, free, from the United States Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. When it snows observe the snow- 
flake crystals. 

How many points are there? 

Do they all have the same general plan? 

Children in the middle and upper grades can begin keeping 
records of the weather. Each day at the same hour record the 
temperature, wind direction, kind of clouds, rain or snow fall, 
and so on. Make this record in the form of a chart, in columns. 

Weather (climate) is one of the fundamental elements of 
geography. And local observations and studies are more im- 
portant than the weather of Africa or China or Alaska or any 
other distant place in these early years of schooling. 

Collections 

Children are largely creatures of instinct. Education is 
largely a process of developing these instincts. The teacher is the 
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gaged in the war before another year passes is now not only pos- 
sible but very probable. Speaking unofficially, for no one can 
speak today in this crisis for all America, but basing conclusions 
on the consistent attitude of the Latin American press and the 
expressed opinions of Latin American statesmen, it can be said 
that, despite the justifiable and even praiseworthy neutrality of 
some of the Latin American countries, there is no question what- 
ever that it now looks as if events would inevitably cause all of 
them to align themselves with the United States and its European 
allies and even take such steps as will be equal to a declaration 
of war. 

"The preponderating public sentiment everywhere in Latin 
America is undoubtedly pro-American and Ally. The govern- 
ments remaining neutral cannot be described as being in any 
way under German influence. It may be that it would be far 
better for the eventual best interests of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Italy if they would remain neutral. Certain 
mighty and irresistible but almost intangible forces and influ- 
ences of both sentimental and economic character cannot be 
checked. The tide of Pan Americanism is undoubtedly rising 
with a new power and a new opportunity to save world civiliza- 
tion, and at this hour it looks as if the flood would carrv^ all 
America with it." 

Conditions in Peru 

Peru, in common with other South American countries, has 
seen an astonishing rebound from poverty to unprecedented 
prosperity during the war period. * 

Exports from Peru, chiefly sugar cane, cotton and copper, 
are now six times imports, and as exports are taxed the Govern- 
ment finds itself in ample funds. The cotton, long and fibrous, 
sells for thirty-five to fifty cents a pound, and more and more 
of it is finding a better market here than abroad, due mostly to 
eff'orts by American bankers in Peru. 

The exports of cotton in 1916 amounted to $8,359,763, and 
the exports of cottonseed reached 47,1*35 tons. TJIiese figures 
are the largest on record in the Peruvian cotton industr>\ Great 
Britain was the chief buyer. 

The foodstuff* situation is critical. In April the Government 
put an embargo on food exports, as high prices were too strong 
a magnet for farmers and planters to resist. 

Since May first of this year passenger fares between all 
points on the west coast of South America have been advanced 
15 per cent. This is the second increase in passenger rates since 
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greatest coffee-producing country in the world, Brazil furnishes 
80 per cent of the total coffee consumed. Of this, the state of Sao 
Paulo contributes seven-eighths of the whole and nearly 70 per 
cent of the world's supply. Though famed for coffee, it produces 
almost anything else, doing a large export business in rice, sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, cocoa, wheat, corn and other cereals. 

Santos which is really the port of Sao Paulo, is one of the 
busiest spots in South America. Over 1700 steamers besides the 
sailing vessels, enter and clear this port of 70,000 people. All 
day long, and also during the night at some seasons, an endless 
string of stevedores are seen carrying sacks of coffee from the 
railroad cars on the wharf to the ships lying alongside. Some 
thirteen to fifteen million bags are loaded annually. The largest 
ocean liners anchor alongside the quay which extends three 
miles down along the front of the town. Three lines of railway 
link the port with the railway station; five warehouses line the 
docks, and the best hydraulic and electric machinery is used to 
receive and discharge freight. All in all Santos is the best 
equipped port in Brazil, notwithstanding the fact that Rio de 
Janeiro is reported to have one of the three finest natural har- 
bors in the world. 

The Sao Paulo railway, extending from Santos to Judiahy 
and passing Sao Paulo half way, although only 100 miles long, 
is for its length the most profitable railroad in the world and at 
the same time ranked by experienced engineers among great 
mechanical achievements such as Brooklyn and Forth bridges. 
It makes the ascent of 2600 feet in seven miles. Beginning fifteen 
feet above the sea, five inclined planes have been constructed 
with a grade of 8 per cent, each a hiile and a quarter long. On 
these the trains are worked by wire-rope haulage; each incline 
has its own power house and haulage plant, and safety is secured 
not only by the "locomotive brake" which is attached to the last 
car of each ascending and descending train, but also by the 
simultaneous descent and ascent of trains each way. The ex- 
traordinary completeness and finish of everj' part not only of the 
roadbed and rails but also of the stations and other buildings, 
iron bridges and the thirteen tunnels, all speak for the unusual 
success and prosperity of the line as a business undertaking. For 
its length it is the richest in the world. The dividend assign- 
able to the shareholders is restricted to 17 per cent, so that the 
directors spend their surplus in securing not only efficiency and 
security but even elegance. The saying current among foreign- 
ers in Brazil is that the only thing that remains to be done upon 
the Sao Paulo and Santos line is to gild the tops of the telegraph 
poles. 
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are now fairly under control; one rabbiter with a pack of dpgs 
supervises stations where one hundred were employed ten years 
ago, and with ordinary vigilance the squatters have little to fear. 
Millions of the animals have been killed by fencing in tlie water 
holes and dams during a dry season, whereby they died of thirst, 
and lay in enormous piles against the obstructions they had fran- 
tically and vainly striven to climb; and poisoned grain and fruit 
have killed myriads more. A fortune of 25,000 pounds sterling 
offered by the New South Wales Government still awaits the 
man who can invent some means of general destruction, and the 
knowledge of this fact has brought to the notice of the various 
colonial governments some very original devices/' 



NEWS NOTES 

Professor Lawrence Martin* associate editor of the Journal 
of iicography, has been commissioned a First Lieutenant in the 
r. S. National Army and has been granted a leave of absence 
frt>m the University. On this account his name does not now 
appear as associate editor of the magazine. All honor to Pro- 
fessor Martin. 

Number 3t) of Trachinff. a ImlWtin published monthly by the 
Stale Normal School of Kui|H\rui« Kaus2\s, is devoted to geog- 
raphy. It contains four slimulaUug articks: 

Tlie Beginnings of iWxvj^taphy by 1^ D. Wooster. 

(ioographic Factors lutlui^uoing the Movement of Popula- 
tion in Kansiis by Jane K. Atwood. 

The Pn>blem MotlHHl iu iu'o^jraphy by Jennie Williams. 

T\\v Socialization of luSHS^I^y by A. F. Senter. 

I lu IV is also an acivunt \rf the Kanstis Council of Geography 
'IVaohors. 

Pn>IVssor L. H. Wood, head of the Department of Geog- 
raphy of the ShUe Normal SehinU. Kalamazoo, Michigan, sends 
Iho loUowing item which wiH Ih^ enot>uniging to normal school 
leai ht IS o( geography who art^ trying to get more time for their 
HUhjiTt in normal schools: 

•*()ur lacully has turned out a new ctmrse of study, in which 

iNVo courst s of geography aiv rtH|uirtHi for all who teach in 

lirades a Tk Wo shall make the work a study of the sequences of 

Oliuiale ami Iho application of the formulae of climate to type 

lliualic regions, and tor the lands a similar development, using 

phvHlographic lornuilao in the study of the more progressive 

II of ivgloUH. 'geographic masterpieces* we call them." 

though Ihe eniHUhnent in the 1917 Summer Session of the 
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The books are 8 x 10 inches in size, well illustrated and in- 
terestingly written. The political maps are clear but not always 
attractive in appearance; the physical maps are fair; the map 
and review questions are good. 

The books show merit in certain particulars but they lack 
the accuracy which sound geographical knowledge alone can 
give. Such statements as the following occur, speaking of the 
rivers of the Alps: "The same force that shaped the courses of 
the streams has arrested their flow in hundreds of places, form- 
ing lakes of great beauty," etc. Of course, the "force" (?) that 
shaped the combes of the streams i^ quite different from that 
which caused the lakes. 

New Commercial Wall Map of South America. Rand, Mc- 
Nally and Co., Chicago, are offering a new wall map of South 
America, 46 by 66 inches, 80 miles to one inch. Boundary lines 
are conspicuously shown and disputed territory is indicated. 
Provincial boundaries, railroads, steamship routes and all im- 
portant physical features are shown. Different sizes of type are 
used for the names of cities of different sizes. Apparently all 
villages even of very small size are indicated on the map. The 
regions around Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, and 
Bogota are shown on a larger scale by insets. An unusual feat- 
ure of the map is the use of a symbol to indicate just how far 
steamboat navigation on the rivers is possible. Names are printed 
in the language of the country. 

A cross reference index containing a list of all cities and 
tofwns in South America (with population) is supplied in the 
form of a booklet. The map is a distinctly valuable contribution. 
Mounted on plain rollers $15.00; on spring rollers in case $18.50. 



QUESTIONS ON SOUTH AMERICA 

1. Give the main causes for the backwardness of South Amer- 

ica commercially. To what extent are these causes geo- 
graphical? 

2. Where in South America is the rainfall excessive? Where 

moderate? Where deficient? Give reason in each case. 
Show the general effect of this upon the chief industries of 
the regions. 

3. Name five great rivers of South America. Tell something 

of their use in commerce. 

4. What and where are the llanos, pampas, selvas, campos? 

To what use are they respectively put? Why? 
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I wish also to suggest the possibility of cooperation with other State 
Councils in securing a speaker. Such cooperation may enable you to circuit a 
speaker. Will you please send to me the date of your next meeting? I will be 
g\a,d to assist in any way possible. 

GEO. J. MILLER. Sec. 

CAL«IFORNIA 

*Jaine8 F. Chamberlain, State Normal School. Los Angeles. 

Roy E. Dickerson. 114 Burnett Ave.. San Francisco. 

D. S; Holway, State University. Berkeley. 

H. W. Fairbanks. Berkeley. 

Earle G. Linsley. Mills College. 3732 Emerson St.. Oakland. 

William Snyder. Hollywood H. S.. Los Angeles. 

COLORADO 

G. A. Barker. State Teachers College. Greeley. 

CONNECTICUT 

♦Richard E. Dodge. Washington. 

GEORGIA 

Frank Merrill. State Normal School. Athens. 

IDAHO 

Joseph Reed. State Normal School. Lewiston. 

ILLINOIS ' 

Rollin D. Salisbury. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Walter S. Tower. University of Chicago. Chicago. 
J. Paul Goode, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Harlan H. Barrows, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Mabel Stark. State Normal University, Normal. 

D. C. Ridgley. State Normal University, Normal. 

INDIANA 

Charles R. Dryer, Oak Knoll, Fort Wayne. 

B. H. Schockel. State Normal School. Terre Haute. 

IOWA 

B. J. Cable; State University. Cedar Falls. 

KANSAS 

Jane K. Atwood. State Normal School, Emporia. 

KENTUCKY 

R. P. Green. State Normal School, Bowling Green. 
Elizabeth G. Breckenridge, Normal School, Louisville. 
Ellen C. Semple. 509 W. Ormsby Ave., Louisville. 

LOUISIANA 

F. V. Emerson, State University, Baton Rouge. 

MAINE 

E. E. Philbrook, State Normal School, Castine. 

MASSACHUSETTS . 

W. W. Atwood, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
R. deC. Ward, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Elizabeth Fisher, Wellesley College, Wellesley. 
Sumner W. Gushing, State Normal School, Salem. 
L. O. Packard, Boston Normal School, Boston. 
Charles P. Sinnott, State Normal School, Bridgewater. 
Nellie B. Allen, State Normal School, Fitchburg. 

F. F. Murdock. State Normal School, North Adams. 

MICHIGAN 

Mark Jefferson. State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
R. D. Calkins. State Normal School, Mt. Pleasant. 
Leonard L. Wood. State Normal School, Kalamazoo. 

MINNESOTA 

C- J. Posey, State University, Minneapolis. 
Eugene Van Cleef. State Normal School, Duluth. 
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*Qeo. J. Miller, State Normal Scliool, >Mankato. 
S. S. Visher, State Normal School, Moorhead. 
R. J. Scarborough, State Normal School, Winona. 
♦L. L. E?verly, Asst. Supt. of Schools, St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Willa Bolton, State Normal School, Hattiesburg. 

MONTANA 

M. J. Elrod, State University, Missoula 

J. P. Do we, State University, Missoula. 

Walter Scott, State Normal School, Dillon. 

*Grant E. Finch, State Normal School, Dillon. 

O. W. PVeeman, Fergus County High School, Lewiston. 

NEBRASKA 

N. A. Bengtson, State University, Lincoln. 
G. E. Condra, State University, Lincoln. 

E. E. Lackey, State Normal School, Wayne. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

♦G. H. Whitcher, State Department of Education, Concord. 

NEW MEXICO 

*Alvan N. White, State Department of Education, Santa Fe. 

NEW YORK 

Albert P. Brigham, Colgate UniversKy, Hamilton. 

•Frank McMurry, Teachers College, New York City. 

♦Charles T. McFarlane, Teachers College, New York City. 

Clara B. Kirchwey, Horace Mann School, New York City. 

Isaiah Bowman, Director American Geographical Society, New York City. 

NORTH CAROLINE 

Collier Cobb, State University, Chapel Hill. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Howard E. Simpson, State University, Grand Forks. 
J. R. Sweitzer, State Normal School, Valley City. 

OHIO 

Frank Carney, Denison University, Granville. 

W. M. Gregory, Cleveland Normal School, Cleveland. 

OREGON 

W. D. Smith, State University, Eugene. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

G. B. Roorbach, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
J. Russell Smith, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Robert M. Brow^n, State Normal School, Providence. 

TENNESSEE 

A. E. Parkins, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 
*C. A. McMurry, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 
C. H. Gordon, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

UTAH 

Anna Youngberg, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

VIRGINIA 

Loulie C. Kelley, John Marshall High School, Richmond 

WISCONSIN 

R. H. Whitbeck, State University, Madison. 
Lawrence Martin, State University, Madison. 

F. E. Williams, State University, Madison. 
V. C. Finch, State University, Madison. 

E. G. Lange, State Normal School, Whitewater. 

F. E. Mitchell, State Normal School, Oshkosh. 
J. A. Merrill, State Normal School, Superior. 
L. T. Gould, State Normal School, Milwaukee. 
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TO OUR READERS: 

In accordance with our custom, we are sending this number 
of the Journal to all whose term of subscription expired in June, 
even though such persons have not yet ordered the magazine 
continued. It is our regular practice to send it one month beyond 
the date of expiration, enclosing a "FINAL NOTICE*' slip. We 
ask you to renew promptly. We do not like to drop names from 
our mailing list if there is a probability that the persons desire 
the magazine continued, but we have no way of knowing our 
subscriber's wishes except as they indicate them. The date of 
expiration is printed on the address label on the mailing envelope 
containing the magazine. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to announce that despite a fur- 
ther advance in the cost of producing the magazine, the price will 
remain as before, $1.00 a year. This is made possible by the 
steadily increasing circulation. We shall count on a continuance 
of this growth and shall increase the size of the regular issues to 
48 pages. Last year they were 40 and 48 pages in alternate 
months. 

The Editor is very grateful to a large number of people who 
are constantly befriending the Journal, by recommending it to 
other teachers, sending in subscriptions and contributing items 
and articles. We have never had such a large number of manu- 
scripts submitted as were sent in last year, many of which had to 
be carried over to the present school year. We solicit a continu- 
ance of your support and friendship and we will try to make the 
Journal worthy of them. 

TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS: 

Your annual dues of $1.00 may be sent directly to the Journal 
of Geography, Appleton, Wis. Your subscription will be renewed 
and the amount due the Treasurer of the Council will be for- 
warded to him. 

R. H. WHITBECK, Editor. 



the monthly magazine of the American Geo^aphical Society, 
is a periodical of unique interest to tea<?hers of geography. The 
special articles, of which four or five appear in each issue, are 
written by authorities in the various branches of geographical 
science. The illustrations are of the highest order, and the 
maps, hand-drawn and occasionally in color, are unsurpassed. 
Some of the articles that will appear in 1917 are: 

Modern Iceland 

By Godmundur K(tmhan 

The Peoples of Hungary 

By B. C. Wallis 

The Eskimos of Northern Canada 

By ^Diamond Jenness, ^Ethnologist of the Stefansson Arctic 

Expedition' 

Short items of topical interest constitute a monthly geo- 
graphical record. Concise in form and of current importance, 
they are directly usefiil in the classroom. The section of the 
Review entitled ** Geographical Publications*' is indispensable 
to those wishing to keep pace with geographical progress. It is 
an annotated bibliography arranged under a regional classifica- 
tion. It includes practically every new book and article of 
direct or indirect geographical bearing. 

The yearly subscription for the Review is $5.00; single 
copies are 50 cents each. 

The American Geographical Society has also inaugurated a 
series of books, of which at least one will be published annu- 
ally. The first of the series is **The Andes of Southern Peru," 
by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Director of the Society. The second is 
**The Frontiers of Language and Naltionality in Europe," by 
Leon Dominian. 

The magazine and the annual monograph free of charge are 
among the privileges enjoyed by Fellows of the Society. Teach- 
ers and others interested in geographical affairs are invited to 
become Fellows. The annual dues are $10. Full particulars 
regarding Fellow^ship will be sent on request. 

THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 



BROADWAY AT ISOth STREET 



NEW YORK 
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sires exist because nations, some large, some small, have de- 
veloped in a more or less casual way in all sorts of locations, 
without intervening eflfective barriers to protect the weak from 
the strong, to check tlie clashing of rival interests, or to turn 
back the forces of aggressive expansion. None of the continents 
shows a close adjustment of national frontiers to prominent phy- 
sical features. On the contrary, nearly all great nations have 
undesirable boundaries, such as those following insignificant 
streams or marked by piwely arbitrary or artificial lines. This 
fact is shown strikingly by the map of Europe, and Europe in 
many ways has the most favorable configuration for logical sub- 
division. Along such unsatisfactory frontiers, ,rival interests or 
irreconcilable ideals may come so close as to set one nation 
against the other in deadly conflict; the notion that a relocation 
of the boundarv'^ might be advantageous may tempt one of the 
neighbors to try it; or the ambition for political aggrandize- 
ment may seem to have good chances of realization where no 
physical barrier stands in the way. Most of the wars in modern 
liistory show the presence of territorial causes. 

Racial Causes 

The racial causes of war, more prominent lately than ever 
before, exist because there are many distinct nationalities (peo- 
ple of common language and character) which are distributed 
without close adjustment to political boundaries or great phy- 
sical barriers. The facts are illustrated better in Europe than 
in any other continent, because development of political units has * 
gone farthest there. A growing spirit, called nationalism, has 
been strikingly manifest in nearly all these politically divided 
groups (like the Poles), within the last generation, due, prob- 
ably more than to anything else, to the progress of education and 
well-managed campaigns in liationalistic literature. In gen- 
eral, nationalism may be defined as the idea of uniting all groups 
of one nationality under one rule and where an important group, 
like the Italians in Austria, is under a none too friendly domina- 
tion, the issue may be acute. This development has increased 
friction bet^^'eea neighboring nations and fostered disloyalty 
among the races which are subject to an alien rule, as in the case 
of the Serbs in Austria or the Poles* in Germany. The modern 
issue, known as irredentism, which figured so prominently in 
the first Balkan War and in the entrance of Italy into the present 
conflict, is only nationalism under another name. 

Economic Causes 

The economic causes of war have been of various sorts. 
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• 

ference by any outside interests now are freely exposed to the 
covetous gaze and selfish ambitions of the hard-pressed nations 
of the world, as illustrated by Japanese activities in the Pacific. 
As long as nations continue to grow in population and material 
ways, and by such growth create pressure within their own 
limits, the impelling need for new opportunities elsewhere and 
the resulting conflicts of economic interests must be prcflific 
sources of trouble. Under such conditions the tendency has been, 
and presumably must continue, for the strong nation to take 
what it needs from those unable to hold, as was the case in the 
Italian seizure of Turkish territory in Africa. Apparently, there- 
fore, the ability to defend what is essential to the life of any na- 
tion because more than ever a vital part of its guaranty of exist- 
ence, with less dependence than before to be placed on natural 
defences likie distance, rivers and mountains. 

It might be concluded from all these considerations that the 
increasing frequency of causes which have led to war will 
precipitate more and more conflicts, until the whole world is 
consumed. Such a gloomy future is, of course, not inevitable. 
Time may develop a more general attitude of national unsel- 
fishness toward territorial, racial and economic questions, as a 
result of which, all these issues may become less acute. However, 
this is hardly to be expected. The only other hope is in the in- 
creasing tendency for nations separately and collectively to pre- 
pare themselves in such a way that they can discourage hostile 
ventures by a covetous or aggressively- inclined people. A power- 
ful league to enforoe peace is, therefore, more than an idealist's 
dream; it seems to be a necessity. 

Chicago, May, 1917. 



AMERICAN PACKING HOUSES IN SOUTH AMERICA 

The great American meat packing companies are gaining 
the same control of slaughtering and meat packing in South 
America that they have secured in North America. With their 
enormous capitol, years of experience, and complete knowledge 
of the business, they can dominate the business in South America 
even more readily than they did it in the United States. Already 
they have enormous packing houses in Buenos Aires, Montevidio 
and other River Plate cities. Armour and Co. are now building 
a plant near Sao Paulo, Brazil; it will have a capacity of 7,000 
animals a day. South American meat is now extensively sold in 
the cities of the United States. 
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came the usual thaws (Apr. 1), followed by the Russian revolu- 
tion and resulting inactivity on the part of the Russian army. 
The Germans were doubtless unable to profit by the Russian sit- 
uation on account of the impracticability of moving artillery and 
supplies across the marsh;es. Early in April the Russian War 
Minister stated, "the melting snows, which render roads and 
rivers impassable, preclude any big operations.'* The military 
head of the Russian Mission to the United States stated (June 23) 
that the long period of calm on the Russian front was caused 
"by terrible weather conditions." The weather being "now ad- 
vantageous for military operations," a new offensive was pre- 
dicted. During the operations after the middle of July, the 
Russians are stated to have been obliged to retire near Kalusz 
because several small streams, swollen by recent heavy rains, 
had overflowed and turned the lowlands into marshes. The same 
thing happened in 1916, during Brusiloff^'s offensive, but then it 
was the Dniester which overflowed, and hindered his operations. 
Major Gen. F. B. Maurice said, officially, on July 19: "Bad weather 
and floods have necessitated the drawing back of some advanced 
posts." 

On May 24, north of Galitch, tli;e Germans used gas, but a 
change of wind drove it back into their own trenches. 

The Italian War Zone 

Until about the end of March, the winter storms and deep 
snows prevented any large-scale operations. Snow tunnels were 
several times used in making surprise attacks. Snow storms, 
and "thick mists" and heavy rains, were taken advantage of as a 
means of concealment during advances. Early in April an 
Austrian general was killed by an avalanche during an inspection 
tour. "Bad weather" frequently hampered operations through- 
out the spring. Snow (until the middle of April), "blizzards," 
heavy rains and swollen rivers are noted in the despatches. The 
time for the main Italian attack about the middle of May seems 
to have been chosen between floods on the Isonzo River. The 
troops were able to cross on pontoons. Usually, at this season, 
the river is practically impassable except on fixed bridges. It is 
a time when the spring rains and the melting snows in the Carnic 
Alps cause the rivers to flood. The passage of the Isonzo was 
forced in a heavy fog. Italy's strong spring offensive on the Carso 
plateau could not be begun earlier on account of "terrible at- 
mospheric conditions." Great difficulty was experienced because 
of lack of water on this dry plateau. Each day, according to one 
despatch, 450,000 qts. of drinking water were carried up for the 
thirsty men. Thunderstorms and occasional rains brought tem- 
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reference with a pencil or pen. Many repetitions of this process 
render such points of reference very easy for succeeding students 
to find, but lend neither beauty nor teaching value to the map. 
An inked pen point leaves a mark not to be mistaken, even by 
the most innocent. 

Several devices for the prevention of this result have been 
proposed. Plate-glass desk-tops, under which the map may be 
placed for study, have been used with good results. Frames, 
similar to picture frames, with glass or sheet celluloid cover- 
plates, are also in use. Transparent tissue, pasted over the face 
of the map with colorless mucilage, serves the purpose fairly well; 
it is easily removed by dampening when soiled. When classes are 
few and small, unprotected maps, provided with check-marks, 
may be assigned to individual students, with assessment of fines 
for defacement. But glass is rather expensive and is liable to 
breakage. Celluloid is expensive and easily scratched. Frames 
are clumsy and noisy to handle; the frequent changing of maps 
entails much unnecessary labor. The fine system is conducive 
to ill-feeling and evasions of honor. Meanwhile the unprotected 
map goes its merry way slowly but surely to defacement and the 
scrap-heap. 

It is a common and valuable practice to prepare maps for 
class-room service by backing them with muslin. This is a time- 
consuming and costly operation which cannot be often repeated 
when, as is usually the case, the appropriation for equipment is 
small. The common result is the prolonged use of maps which, 
from much handling, are both unsightly and unsanitary. 

Coating Maps Wfih White Shellac 

A simple device obviates all of these difficulties. While the 
maps are still upon the mounting-board, and after they have 
become bone-dry, they may be varnished with a light coat of 
white shellac. The varnish should be thin enough to spread 
readily without showing brush streaks. With a soft brush of 
moderate width this operation may be quickly and easily per- 
formed. If profile lines or other reference marks are desired 
upon the maps, they should be located before the varnish is ap- 
plied. 

The varnish coat is quite resistant to abrasion by pen and 
pencil point. It does not take pencil marks readily. It is water 
proof and thus prevents ink blots from reaching the map face. 
When the varnished map becomes soiled it may be quickly re- 
stored to cleanliness by means of a soft dampened cloth or 
sponge. 

Ordinary varnishes are not advisable for this purpose, as 
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or three coats of hot paraffine, heavy shellac varnish, or better 
still, with the "tray enamel" to be secured from the larger pho- 
tographic supply houses. Care should be taken to fill all cracks 
and joints thoroughly with the coating material. 

By the photographic process above described, enlarged de- 
tail sections may be prepared, to facilitate the presentation of par- 
ticular problems involved in the study of the map. Such en- 
largements of harbor maps, of mbuntaih passes and other physi- 
ographic details playing so important a part in the control of 
human activities, are of especial value in commercial geography 
and history classes when the stereopticon is not available, or 
when it is desirable to have such material for some time on dis- 
play for students* individual study. 

3: Lantern Slides 

The use of lantern slides is so well known that it would seem 
unnecessary to more than point out the value of adding to the 
collection a series of prints from the negatives prepared for the 
above purposes. But tlic recent perfection of inexpensive high 
power incandescent lamps for the stereopticon, utilizing the 
ordinary lamp service, has almost revolutionized the use of the 
lantern in the class room. With this equipment available, the 
stereopticon need no longer be the thing of occasional use when 
time can be found or made especially for that purpose, but the 
desk stereopticon becomes tlic ever-ready means of instantly 
illuminating the subject under discussion. With the slides at 
hand, a turn of the switch button throws the illustration on the 
screen the moment it is needed. The slide no longer remains a 
teaching luxury, it becomes a teaching staple of increased value 
because of its ready availability. Hence the addition of such 
slides as indicated above is all the more desirable. Diagram 
slides of great variety and value may be easily prepared by 
tracing the desired figures with a fine pen and India ink upon 
glass plates of lantern-slide size. The method has been de- 
scribed in full in a previous number of the Journal of Geogra- 
phy.* To facilitate the use and increase the value of the slide 
collection, a systematized storage plan is all essential. From the 
standpoint of flexibility and accessibility none better than the 
box unit system has as yet appeared.! 

4: Duplication of Special Mait.rial for Student's Use 

There arc many maps, diagrams, and pictures whose teach- 



 Vol. VIII, pp. 135-136. 

t William Herbert Hobbs: The Use of Lantern Views with Science Lec- 
tures, Journal of Geography, Vol. VII, pp. 180-186. 
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ful to work by transmitted light, particularly when working with 
the Derma type stencil which,* unfortunately, is at present a tinted 
product, a serious disadvantage in tracing from colored maps. 
Several devices for securing transmitted light will suggest them- 
selves. A convenient one is an inclined frame similar to the re- 
touching rack, but larger. The design of this may be secured by 
a visit to a local photographic studio. Perhaps the simplest and 
least expensive to prepare consists of a good-sized box, open at 
the top, with an incandescent electric light bulb inside. Lay a 
sheet of ground glass over the opening, place the map and stencil 
upon the glass, switch on the light, and the apparatus is ready 
for use. In the absence of ground glass a sheet of white tissue 
paper pasted upon the under side of a sheet of plain glass will be 
found a good substitute. Incidentally, the above device makes 
an admirable printing machine for gas light photographic paper. 

6: Preparation of the Hectograph 

Where the mimeograph is unavailable, the hectograph may 
be used to good advantage. There are many forms of this device 
upon the market, usually at prices too high in proportion to 
value received. The hectograph is not difficult of construction, 
and may be made in any size desired by the user. 

Hectographs are of two general types, kaolin and gelatine. 
Either type is good. The latter is somewhat more satisfactory, 
though less easily prepared. The modus operandi is as follows : 

(a) Kaolin Hectograph. Into a tray of suitable size place 
enough dry white kaolin to fill tray to a uniform depth of about 
three-fourths of an inch. Add glycerine and thoroughly incor- 
porate until kaolin is free from lumps and is of the consistency 
of very stiff putty. Level off smoothly, and the apparatus is 
ready for use as described at c below. 

Kaolin may usually be secured from the larger dealers in 
artists' supplies; it should cost about fifteen cents a pound. It 
is advisable to purchase in five-pound lots for the sake of econ- 
omy in price and because of the necessity of. an occasional addi- 
tion to the tray to make up for losses in washing off old copy. 
Should the kaolin become too dry, thus reducing the number of 
copies obtainable, add glycerine and rework to the original 
consistency. 

A tray 10 x 12 x 1 inches will be found convenient; it should 
be provided with a snugly fitting cover. The local tin-smith will 
be able to make such a tray at a reasonable rate. 

A satisfactory levelling device is made of hardwood in the 
form of a T-stick, the cross arm being cylindrical with rounded 
ends; it should be slightly shorter than the width of the tray. 
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5. Quickly rub into contact with hectograph face a sheet of 

blank paper; remove, and repeat until the desired 
number of copies is obtained. 

6. Wash hectograph face immediately after use with tepid 

water to remove all traces of old copy; it is then ready 
for new copy or for storage. 

With the gelatine type, it is not necessary to remove old copy 
by washing if some time is to elapse before next use, as the ink 
will in time sink into the body of the hectograph. Washing is to 
be preferred however. 

Hectograph ink may be secured from the stationer's shop, 
and gives the maximum number of copies, often as high as sixty 
or more satisfactory duplicates. Copying pencil is easier to use 
and usually sullices where not more than twenty copies are 
needed. If desired, typewritten material may be reproduced by 
the hectograph; the original copy should be made with the copy- 
ing ribbon or with the copying-carbon paper. The latter is, if 
anything, even better than the ribbon for this purpose. The 
possessor of the Hectograph will find a host of applications for 
this useful device — indeed, its uses are almost without limit in 
variety. 

All of the above suggestions have been utilized by the writer 
to advantage, and are passed on with the hope that they may 
prove equally helpful to his fellows in the profession. 



A PHILIPPINE FIESTA 

By Had WEN Harry Wu-liams 
Bureau of Education, Manila, P. I. 

EVERY Philippine town has annually a celebration or fiesta 
in honor of its patron saint, when people come from all the 
nearby towns to see the processions, watch the open-air theatre 
and enjoy the merrymaking. It is the most important holiday of 
the year, and no Filipino will miss a town fiesta if he can pos- 
sibly help it. 

For some reason the little village of Bambang up in the 
mountains of Northern Luzon had not had a fiesta since 1898, 
but lately there was one almost grand enough to make up for the 
eighteen years. There were to be so many events of interest that 
it would last for two days, so one Monday morning we sent our 
baggage to Bambang on packhorses, and followed on horseback 
when the sun had dropped behind the mountains and the air was 
cool. Everyone seemed to be going to the fiesta, some on foot, some 
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proceed in small boats over the shallow waters, and then clamber 
into huge ox-carts and enjoy the last mile or two of his journey 
as best he could. Since then, extraordinary harbor improve- 
ments, costing millions of dollars, have been completed, and 
ocean steamers are now able to approach the city through 
dredged channels* Yet such has been the phenomenal growth 
of the port that the magnificent modern docks arc already over- 
crowded. 

"Buenos Aires will always maintain her political and com- 
mercial supremacy. She is not only the capital of Argentina, 
but out of every five Argentings, she claims at least one as a 
denizen of her narrow streets. Already ranking as the second 
Latin city in the world, her population equals that of Madrid and 
Barcelona combined. 

"Hardly has one left the docks on the way to the hotel before 
one is impressed with the commercial power of this great city. 
Your taxicab passes slowly through crowded streets where the 
heavy traific retards your progress and gives you a chance to 
marvel at the great number of foreign banks, English, German, 
French, and Italian, that have taken possession of this quarter of 
the city. 

"These streets may be so narrow that vehicles are only al- 
lowed to pass in one direction, but the shops are first class in 
every particular and include the greatest variety of goods, from 
the latest creations of Parisian millinery to the most modem 
scientific instruments. Fine book shops, large department stores, 
gorgeous restaurants, expensive to the last degree, emphasize the 
wealth and extravagance of the upper classes. 

"There are many theatres and they have a brilliant season, 
which begins in June. The pleasure-loving Portenos are willing 
to pay very high prices for the best seats, and managers can offer 
good salaries to tempt the best performers to leave Europe. 
Variety shows are popular and carried to an extreme with which 
we are not familiar in the United States. Some of them are 
poor copies of questionable Parisian enterprises. 

"The Porteno has not only forgotten his religion, he seems 
also to have lost the pleasing manners of his Castilian ancestors. 
I have been in eight South American Capitals and in none have 
I seen such bad manners as in Buenos Aires. To be sure, none of 
them are as rich and prosperous. 

"Here the newly rich arc in full sway and their ideas and 
instincts seem to predominate. On Sunday afternoon, all the 
world dashes madly out to the race course, where it exercises its 

• Houghton, Mifflin St Co., Boston, 1911. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Imports 1914 1917. 

Foodstuifs, crude | « 

Foodstuffs, manufactured 

Haw material for manufacturing. . . 1 

Manufactures for manufacturing. . . 

Manufactures ready for use 

Miscellaneous 16374,000 ^^^ 

Total imports $1393,926,000 

Exports (domestic) 

Foodstuffs, crude $ » 

FoodstulTs, manufactured 

Haw malerial for manufacturing. . . 

Manufat'Iures for manufacturing. . . 1 

Manufactures ready for use 

Misecllaneous 7 122 000 

'J'otal d<»nu'Htic exports $2,329,684,000 

Foreign indse. exported 34,895,000 

•|-oliil exports $2,364,579,000 

'For year ending in June. 

Imparls from— 1914 1917 

■'•""■"I"" ? $ 601,000,000 

Norlli Americji ^^ 

South America 

Asiii 

Afrifii 19,149,000 

Oeeaiiia 42,144,000 

rinitid I.0I11I $1,893,926,000 

Exports to 

Kiirope |1 

Nm-lli America 'M^^^. 

Smilli America 

Atiiii 1 

^^'■"•>' 27,905,000 

'*'•*■""»" 83,568,000 

*lriiiid loliit $2364,579,000 
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The Nortluunptonshire ores now follow next after the Cleve- 
land in the amount of their annual production. They belong to 
the geological zone known as the Northampton Sands, the low- 
est memher of the Oolites, and are genemlly a sandy brown 
Hematite (limonite), occurring in strata which have an aggregate 
thickness of ahout K() feet, the individual seams having a thick- 
ness rising to as much as 21) feet. Most of the worked seams have 
a thickness of four to thirteen feet. The workings are widely 
scattered over the* county. Twenty-one different producing lo- 
calities an* enumerated. The main output so far has been from 
open workings, the upper covering being first stript off as in the 
Mesahi range in Minnesota, and some of the ironstone is capable 
of being excavated as in that lield by steam shovels. Underground 
mining, however, has been begun and is largely on the increase. 
Tlie ([uality of the ore is very variable, but the iron content is 
mostiv above lYA^.i , in some cases above 4(>'J. 

The Lincolnshire ores are confined to the west of the county 
and an* worked both in the north and the south at the localities 
indicated in tlie map in my Handbook of Commercial Geography. 
But it is in tlie northern field that the greatest production takes 
place and that there is now a rapid increase in output. These 
ores belong to the Middle and Lower Lias and were first worked 
in 18()1. The iron content varies from 22 to 33 per cent, and in 
an average sample of good ore the phosphorus is under 0.4%. 
The total resources are stated to be at least 1(K) million tons. The 
ores of South Lincolnshire and the contiguous area of North 
Leicestershire are both found in calcareous deposits of the Middle 
Lias, and it is estimated that they also may contain 100 million 
tons, on the assumption that they are present in workable quan- 
tity un<ler the whole of the area extending from the present work- 
ings close to (Irantham to those at Caythorpe, about 10 miles 
north of (irantham. The average iron content is about 34%, 
phosphorus 0.() per cent. 

The iron ores of Staffordshire belong to the Coal Measures 
both of the north and south, and though the workings are numer- 
ous, the total production is now under a million tons, varj'ing 
considerably in quality. The aggregate output diminished from 
1761 thousand to 891 thousand tons between 1880 and 1913. 

These are all the producing districts of any importance in 
England and Wales, but it is worth noting that in the attempts 
recenllv made to develop the Kent coalfield, a valuable deposit 
of oolitic ironstone has been met with near Dover, including one 
bed with a total thickness of about 16 feet. "The ore is siliceous 
and contains about 32 per cent iron, 0.4 per cent phosphorus, and 
8 to 10 per cent of lime." 
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THE WEATHER FACTOR IN THE GREAT WAR, VII 

SPRING AND SUMMER, 1917 

Bv Robert De C. Ward 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

(Concluded from October) * 

The Balkan Campaign 

During March and April much cold, unfavorable weather,- 
with heavy snows, especially in the mountains, prevented ex- 
tended military movements, although local fighting continued. 
In tlie latter part of April (28th) snow 6-8 ft. deep was reported 
in the mountains, snow falling at the greater elevations and rain 
in the valleys. Even May brought a fair share of foul weather, 
and much fog. The latter was used on at least one occasion (May 
19) as a cover' for a Bulgarian attack near Lake Presba. A 
British despatch from Salonika, June 19, stated that ^'ow^ing to 
the advent of the malarial season, troops east of the Struma were 
somewhat withdrawn." 

The Russo-Turkish War Zone 

There is practically nothing to report. The heavy winter 
snowstorms which hindered operations all through the cfblder 
months, continued well into the spring in this mountainous and 
elevated region. An interesting despatch dated March 17 re- 
ported : *'The forward movement of our (Russian) troops is pro- 
ceeding under exceedingly ditlicult conditions. Passages which 
have been cut through snow that is often higher than a man on 
horseback are frequently filled up .again by the furious snow- 
storms. Owing to the absence of villages, our troops have to 
shelter themselves at night in caverns made in the snow.*' The 
breaking down of the Russian offensive, here as elsewhere, put 
a stop to military activity of importance. 

The Campaign in Mesopotamia and Palestine * 

In the House of Commons on Mar. 12, 1917, Mr. Bonar Law, 
in announcing the fall of Bagdad, said: ^^Notwithstanding heat 
and dust the British made a brilliant march toward Bagdad.'* 
The pursuit of the Turks "was conducted in, a country destitute 
of supplies, despite the commencement of summer heat." Gen. 
Maude reported that "during the recent fighting, fierce gales and 

** The Mo8opotamlan campaign was, during the spring of 1917, extended by 
the nrttish forces into PaleaUne. 
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rough weather is unfavorable to the operation of submarines. 
The higher the observer in the air, the greater his range of vision, 
but the greater also the difficulty of seeing the object of the 
search. 

The War at Sea 

A British naval attack was made on Zeebrugge in a fog 

("mist") and the German batteries were therefore unable to do 

« 

effective work owing to the fact that the British vessels were 
concealed. In connection with the arrival of our own destroyers 
in British waters it is to be noted that our navy has been largely 
a "warm weather navy," the winter cruises having been mostly 
in the West Indies. The men were not properly equipped for cold 
weather, and were supplied, according to the despatches, with 
warm clothing on their arrival in England. The Navy Depart- 
ment also took steps to provide them with suitable clothing for 
the winter, which is stormy and checriess in the waters north 
of Europe. 

Miscellaneous 

The effect of weather upon crops is, indirectly, of military 
importance. Germany seems to have experienced a prolonged 
drought in May and June with "intense heat." Berlin reported 
the hottest June 17 in 70 years. Cattle suffered; and much damage 
was done to fruit, vegetables and other crops. Forest fires were 
common. 

Harvard University, Sept. 1, 1917. 



FRUIT GROWING IN MICHIGAN 

By Hazel M. Ketcham 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
CuMATic Conditions 

THE fourteen counties of Western MichiganthatborderonLake 
Michigan and reach from the Indiana state line to the Straits 
of Mackinac form one of the great fruit belts of the United 
States. In this belt are raised apples, peaches, apricots, pears, 
plums, prunes and many varieties of small fruits. 

The latitude of the southern peninsula of Michigan and that 
of Wisconsin arc almost the same and yet in Wisconsin very little 
fruit is raised, while in Michigan there is a great abundance. 
This great difference is mainly caused by the diflFerence in the 
position of the two states relative to the Great Lakds. 

The winter winds in these states are chieflv from the west and 
northwest and in passing over Lake Michigan they are raised in 
temperature from ten to twenty degrees, because a large body of 
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pests or diseases. With the rapid growth of cities and the devel- 
opment of railroad and boat lines the raising of fruit on a com- 
mercial scale has become an important industry. A large amount 
of the Michigan fruit is sent in refrigerator cars to the eastern 
cities and a great deal of it is sent by boat to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Buffalo and other large lake ports. 



In Michigan small orchards of from twenty to forty acres 
have, on the whole, proved the most profitable, but at the same 
time a small orchard is at a disadvantage when it comes to hand- 
ling the crop, and cold storage can be profitably provided only 
when one has a large orchard. The fruit growers may in time 
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the apple orchards died out they were replaced by other things, 
and that part of the state now produces fewer apples than it did 
thirty years ago. 

Peaches are raised in a narrow belt along Lake Michigan, 
and some counties in the southern half of the state have smaller 
areas where the peach seems to thrive. This is the most hazardous 




Fig. 3. Distribution of Cherrv Growing in the Southern Peninsula of 
Michigan (U. S. Census of 1909). 

of the fruit crops, but it has a great merit from a commercial 
standpoint on account of the early bearing of the trees. 

In October 1906 a devastating cold wind from the northeast 
s^'ept over the state and left in its wake a million dead peach 
trees, wiping out in a night some of the most productive orchards 
of western Michigan. Fortunately such cold winds are rare. 
Today most of those regions have been replanted and planted 
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Michigan apples have a strong competitor in the western 
apples. The western fruit looks well but it lacks the flavor of 
the eastern apple. Then, on account of the expense of irrigation 
and great distance from the eastern market they are very ex- 
pensive. So that when the eastern fruit growers as a whole learn 
how to pack their fruit with the same care that the western fruit 
grower uses and to market it in the same business-like way, the 
west will be out of the market unless they find a place for their 
apples in the Orient. 

L Michigan's Production 

The production of all orchard fruits in 1909 was 544% more 
than in 1899 and there were three times as many grapes in 1909 
as in 1899. The value of all orchard fruits in 1899 was $3,670,000 
and in 1909 it was $9«021,000. The value of grapes in 1899 was 
$503,000 and in 1909 it was $1^1,000. 

Michigan and Wisconsin Contrasted 

The soil of Wisconsin is similar to that of Michigan and the 
latitude of the two states is about the same, but the climate is 
not. In winter there are often extremely cold spells and they pre- 
clude the extensive cultivation of all but the hardier varieties of 
fruit trees. The change from winter to summer is often abrupt 
and these sudden changes with frequent droughts in summer 
render Wisconsin climate severe for perennial plants. Lake 
Michigan affects the climate for a distance of from twenty ta 
thirty miles west of the lake and the climate of that^ region is 
about 4'' warmer in winter and 5'' cooler in summer as a result 
of the lakers influence. 

The hardier apples succeed in the southern and eastern parts 
of Wisconsin, some peaches, pears and cherries are grown in a 
few of the eastern counties, and grapes with winter protection are 
grown throughout southern and eastern Wisconsin when planted 
in light soU i^ith a southern exposure. A commercial fruit region 
of some importance in Wisconsin is the Door peninsula between 
Green Bay and Lake Michigan. In that region cherry growing is 
becoming important. 

The following table gives the number of bushels of fruit 
raised in Michigan and Wisconsin in 1899 and 1909. 

Mich. Wi8. Mich. WU. 

ilS<»S>> (1S99> (1909> (1909) 

Tot^l iin bu.> 9.S,=iS>,S62 34S.600 15.220.104 2.343,517 

Apples ^bu.. S.<>S1,5«<> SOS.ST,^ 12,332,2<»6 2,232.112 

P«cbes tbu,> 339,637 209 !.«$€. 5$€ 365 

Cherri« vbu.> 194, .S41 31.067 33S,945 Sl,340 

Pe&rs (bu,> 170,702 1,540 666.023 12,SS2 

Plums ibu-> 21S.6S2 12,166 ISl.lSS 15,S07 
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5. plaster of Paris, five to ten pounds. 

If the topographic sheet for the home locality has been issued 
by the U. S. Geological Survey, the greatest interest can, without 
doubt, be secured by making the first relief model a reproduc- 
tion of the part of this sheet adjacent to the school. 

As a great majority of the contour maps that have been is- 
sued are on the scale of one inch to one mile, it will immediately 
be apparent that in order to show the region about the school 
for four or five miles in every direction it will be well to have the 
horizontal scale twice or three times as large as that on the map. 
The pantograph is accordingly set to enlarge to the desired size 
and a sheet of rather heavy, smooth, white paper firmly a£Bxed 
to the drawing board, at the points determined by the adjustment 
of the pantograph, by means of thumb tacks, llie section of the 
contour map desired for reproduction is fastened in the same 
way. Before beginning the work it will be worth while to give 
consideration, first to the degree of relief presented by the region 
to be modelled, and second to the extent to which it is proposed 
to exaggerate the vertical scale. If the region is one of say four 
or five hundred feet difference in relief within the area to be 
modelled, it will probably suffice to trace out (as described below) 
only the hundred-foot contours. If, on the other hand, the region 
is one of verj' low relief, where, for example, five-foot contours 
are used on the map, it may be necessary to trace out every ten- 
foot contour line in order to reproduce the slopes with accuracy. 

The vertical scale will, in any event, undergo exaggeration, 
hence it should be the aim of the modeller to keep the exaggera- 
tion as slight as possible, and yet give an adequate notion, in the 
finished model, of the actual relief. Consideration must also be 
given to tlie thinness to which the Plasteline can be successfully 
rolled, probably about one-eighth inch will be found as 
thin as can be readily handled. 

Trace over and enlarge, on the white paper, the lowest con- 
tour line on the area to be modelled, and cut this out evenly with 
scissors. Next, roll out a sheet of the Plasteline about one eighth 
of an inch thick. This is best done roughly vd\h the palms of 
the hands and then smoothed out with the rolling pin. Lay the 
paper outline of the enlarged contour, that has just beep made, 
on the sheet of Plasteline and cut the latter into a replica of this 
paper contour. Fasten this to any suitable board, and the model 
is begun, as shown in Fig. 1. Trace and cut the paper for suc- 
cessive similar contour intervals, reproducing them in sheets of 
Plasteline, and build up the model in steps or terraces. This will 
result in a land form of some such appearance as that shown 
in Fig. 2. 
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mitlee of the PJol^Vlphia chamber of commerce is responsible 
for a series .of*Eaucational Pamphlets that are issued and pre- 
sented to, 4li€r.^hools of Philadelphia. The object of this series 
is to -jnaVjtf* Philadelphia's "life, industry, history, and govern- 
ment ^own, understoood and appreciated by all its citizens.'* 
.Jl-the citizens expect the schools to bring these\ital ideas to the 
*i)Vpils, then the various local organization^ must co-operate in 
'the effort. The teacher can modify the course of study and adapt 
the materials to the work of the schools, but it is necessary that 
those who know the industry at first hand should have a large 
part in the collection of the subject matter to be used. 

The chamber of commerce of Philadelphia has certainly 
made an excellent beginning in preparing material for pupils to 
study home industries. Each industry is discussed in a small 
pamphlet of about fifteen pages. The illustrations are clear and 
each one has its story. The statements are clear in their explana- 
tions and full of interest. The educational committee has invited 
various large industrial concerns to prepare and print these 
pamphlets. The expense of the printing is born by the various 
companies concerned. The wide distribution of the local studies 
among the teachers and pupils is a most important factor in the 
success of home studies. It is the duty of those who would pro- 
mote a greater interest in their own locality to provide the money 
for printing a large quantity of small and cheap pamphlets 
which must be widely distributed. The success of home study 
in a city depends upon this part of the campaign. 

Following is a list of the Philadelphia publications that have 
been issued thus far: 

1, Thrift — a short text-book 

2, The Trust Companies of Philadelphia ' 

3, The Rug and Carpet Industry of Philadelphia 
J 4, The Locomotive Industry in Philadelphia 

5, Truck farming in Philadelphia County 

6, Candy Making in Philadelphia 

7, The Leather and Glazed Kid Industry in Philadelphia 

8, Milk and its Distribution in Philadelphia 

9, Telephone, Telegraph and Wireless Systems in Phil- 
adelphia 

10, The Manufacture, Distribution and Use of Gas in 
Philadelphia 

11, Department Stores in Philadelphia. 

The teacher of geography in Philadelphia finds in these 
pamphlets a source that can be used by the pupils. Through this 
material the pupils come to know more of their own city and have 
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Methods: One word will convey most of what is essential in 
this paragraph: visualize: and do this by means of 

1. Pictures 

2. Maps 

3. Graphs. 

A second point, — make the oceans and not the continents 
the "turning points." Oceans unite, they do not separate the 
continents in these days. There is more in common, in many 
ways, between the east coast of Asia and our west coast today 
than there is between the eastern and western shores of our own 
continent, and this will be accentuated with the passing years. 

A teacher cannot be the best teacher unless he has done, 
or is at present engaged in, some sort of individual research. 
Only in that way can he get the feeling which Actuated the early 
discoverers of new lands — the makers of geography. The re- 
search men in our colleges and schools are our modern explor- 
ers. Exploration is intensive now, instead of being extensive, 
but it is exploration just the same. 

O. Henrj% in his inimitable way, has said that "all the world is 
divided into two parts : men who wear rubbers and pay poll taxes 
and those who discover continents. There are no more continents 
to be discovered, but long before the supply of rubber has given 
out these same men will be paralleling the canals of Mars with 
radium railways." And we might add that although all the con- 
tinents have been discovered, not all the valuable facts about 
these continents have been discovered. Are you, reader, going 
to be a mere "middle man" in the world or do you care to take a 
part in the gathering, at first hand, of knowledge? 

Equipment: First, let it be said that expensive apparatus is 
not imperative. A good atlas, a daily metropolitan paper, maps 
which can be had for nominal prices, relief maps, which you can 
make yourself, a good collection of pictures, (post cards if you 
can afford nothing better) and you have the essentials. Below is 
a list of equipment in the laboratorj' of the University of Oregon 
used in this subject. Where funds are available these are very 
desirable. 

Tellurian 

Relief maps of the world, U. S., and of the home state 

U. S. Geological Survey topographic maps and folios 

Materials for relief map making 

The Shaler-Davis Physiographic models 

About 1000 lantern slides 

The Black & Co. Geographic illustrations, etc. 
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lion throughout the six months required for a feather crop to 
grow and mature, the character and quality of the plumage suf- 
fer. Any imperfection of growth greatly depreciates the plume 
in value, often to the extent of one-half or three quarters. The 
longest plumes have a growth at the rate of a quarter of inch a 
day. It can be safely said that no animal is so highly cared for 
and leads such a pampered existence, as the high-grade domes- 
ticated ostrich. The farmer, however, has no option in the mat- 
ter. The difference in returns from a perfectly grown, high qual- 
ity feather crop and one defective in growth is often the differ- 
ence between prosperity and failure. 

The first clipping occurs when the chicks are six months old, 
and all the commercial feathers, technically called spadonas, are 
removed. Two months later the second crop of quills can be 
drawn, and the third feather crop starts its growth, to be com- 
pleted by the time the bird is two years old. The third clipping 
usually represents plumage maturity, that is, it is the best crop 
the bird will produce. With care and good management, how- 
ever, little depreciation follows for a number of years. 



CHINESE ITEMS 

By Walter N. Lacy, Foochow, China. 
Population of Chinese Crrres 

THE Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1916 recently is- 
sued by the maritime Customs of China, contain some inter- 
esting figures^ on population. The total estimated population for 
the Republic is given there as 445,873,000. Bashford, in the latest 
book on China,* accepts the 1910 estimate of the Chinese govern- 
ment as only 331,188,000. 

The late estimates of the population of Chinese ports are 
interesting, too, in that they change the relative rank of certain 
cities as listed in the latest statistics published in the United 
States. Of the three most up-to-date geographies in use, all of 
them rank Canton as the largest port, one of them giving its 
population as 1,600,000; two of them rank Hankow as second with 
a population of 820,000 — 870,000; Shanghai does not appear at all 
in the tables of one geography, it ties with Tientsin for second 
place, in one, with a population of 1,000,000, and it is ranked as 
fourth in another; Changsha, though now given as a port of over 
500,000 population, is not included in any of these geographies. 
Rand, McNally's Pocket Atlas and the World Almanac give sim- 
ilar differences. As these are the sources from which most geog- 

* China, An Interpretation; J. W. Bashford. The Abingdon Press, 1916. 
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the latter which shaH force the American nation to war in defense 
of its rights. Montevideo welcomed our ships and men as heart- 
ily as Brazil had done. 

I'hen the fleet went on to Buenos Aires, and the question 
arose what the then punctilious neutrality of Argentine would 
do alxiut it. The Government's invitation had seemed somewhat 
cold and formal. But Buenos Aires wa^ as lavish as Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Montevideo in entertainment. Buenos Aires has over 
a million and a half inhabitants. Its capitol building, the Gov- 
ernment palac(;s, streets, parks and great business structures 
were abalze with electric lights and display of the United States 
and Argentine flags together. The Argentine Government did 
not see lit to state the new Pan-American policy of Uruguay in 
words, but if "actions speak louder than words" it made the same 
announcement to the world by ignoring entirely the formality of 
requesting the war-vessels to quit the Argentine harbor at the ex- 
piration of the recognized period after which the fighting ships 
of belligerents an* expected to leave neutral waters. 

The entry of the United States into the war greatly increased 
tli(* r(\spect of South American people for us and has inclined 
tlit'in lo much more genuine friendship for us. The Latin-Amer- 
icans hav(» seen the menace to them also in the possibility of 
Germany coming out of the war a victor or free to adopt an ag- 
gressive attitude toward nations whose possessions are worth 
having.- [The Americas.] 

WoNDKRrUL GrO\\TH OF COMMERCE 

One of the impressive facts of international commerce is 
, that in the past quarter of a century of rapid growth and intens- 
ification of industry in the Northern Hemisphere, by which it 
might have been expected that separate nations would have man- 
ufactured everything their peoples desired, the industrialization 
of the busiest ones has brought the opposite effect. International 
commerce in 25 years grew nearly ten times as fast as population. 
In 191-1, the trade of the world was more than twice what it was in 
189(). The population had grown only a little more than 10 per 
cent. The production of coal, which may be roughly taken as a 
measure of the gix>wth of the industrialization of the world, was 
nearly three times as large. The growth of trade between na- 
tions was sufiicient to make the average share of everj- inhab- 
itant of the world in it now twice as great as it was a generation 
ago. 

Prt>bably the most inii)ressive fact of all was that the greatest 
volume and intensitv of international commerce is not between 
the group of countries largely devoted to manufacture and the 
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aspect of usefulness in the child's world. In the language of the 
pedagogue, ''this sort of knowledge functions in the child's life.** 
European countries possibly are not quite so interesting as 
many other foreign countries, largely because the people are more 
like ourselves, live much as we do and produce the same things 
that we do. One method of approach to European countries is 
through finding out the various countries represented by the fam- 
ilies of the children. It is not unusual in an American city school 
to find children representing a dozen foreign countries. Some 
children can supply information gathered from parents, telling 
of life in Italy or Hungary or Scotland or Ireland; telling of the 
journey to America, and other matters, all of which contribute 
to making geographical studies realistic. The purely bookish 
quality is removed and maps become useful things. 

Such a procedure requires that the teacher have a plan for 
finally rounding up the knowledge which has been thus gained 
in a more or less systematic way. In fact, the text book is a ne- 
cessary supplement to be used parallel with the studies sug- 
gested above. 

While the ultimate object of geography teaching is to help 
in producing an enlightened citizenship, the immediate aim is to 
make people intelligent about the lands and peoples of the earth, 
and to implant an abiding interest in those lands and peoples — 
an interest which will reach beyond school days. 

Acquiring a Sense of the Common Units of Distance 

Ideas of size and of distance as well as of location are an 
essential part of early geographical studies. There is a difference 
between knowing distance (for example, that Chicago is 1,000 
miles from Boston) and sensing distance. The latter can be 
achieved by children for short distances only, and even this re- 
stricted sensing of distance must be achieved by gradual steps. 
This is as much an exercise in arithmetic as in geography, and is 
usually done in an arithmetic class. 

1. Learn (by measuring) the size of the class room — length 

and width and height, in feet. 

2. Learn the length of the frontage of the school grounds on 

the street, in feet. 

3. Learn the length of the block in which the school is located 

(in feet, yards and fraction of a mile.) 

4. Select convenient points one mile from school (with school 

as center and with a radius of one mile, draw a circle on 
a map of the city or village.) Mo^t of the pupils will find 
it convenient to walk this distance, timing themselves. , 
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16. Perhaps the moon's distance froni the earth (not quite % 
million miles) and the sun's distance (nearly 400 times 
the moon's distance.) 

These are, of course, not all to be learned at once, but the 
first ten will be learned during the first year of geography (4th 
grade) and the remaining ones later. 

Doing as Well as Leakning 

A fundamental trait of childhood is the love of making things 
and doing things, and collecting things. This trait is so deep- 
seated and so universal, that it would be inexcusable not to make 
use of it if it can be turned to advantage, as it can be in geogra- 
phy. Map drawing and sketching, filling in outline maps, locating 
cities upon the outline maps, and coloring maps, may. all be 
profitable activities when purposefully directed by the teacher. 
They are not mere busy- work; they may be just*as productive of 
educational results as any part of the school work. This leads 

to one of the most distinctive types of work in school geography: 

• 

The Using and Making of Maps 

No phase of school geography gives more permanent results 
than working with maps. Facts which we work out with effort 
— even though the effort is slight — are thereby impressed more 
lastingly. Moreover, by studying maps, map pictures become 
impressed upon the mind; and they prove to be about the most 
valuable legacy we get from school geography. 

When we read or think of the Suez Canal or of New Zealand, 
for example, what mental picture, if any, arises? Not a picture 
of the Suez Canal itself, which we have never seen, but a recalled 
picture or map of it. When we pause to think of New Zealand, 
what do we see? It is a map of New Zealand. Perhaps you live 
in Massachusetts, or Illinois, or California; yet when you picture 
your state as a whole, you picture it as the map shows it. The 
mind can picture the Palisades, or Niagara, or the capitol at 
Washington, if you have seen them, but no one ever saw a state 
or country in its entirety, and so he cannot call up a mental pic- 
ture of it; but he can call into consciousness a map-picture of it. 
So must it be with all geographical areas of large size. 

Map Sketching 

Effective geography teaching calls not only for map study, 
but also for map sketching and map drawing. Text books usually 
provide map questions. The teachei may use these or not as 
she sees fit, but to slight map questions is a mistake. Any pupil 
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taking care. Some good teachers do not believe in the practice 
at all; others approve of a small amount of such work, and a few 
believe in it heartily. As a boy in school I did a great deal of map- 
drawing both with and without constructing a net of parallels 
and meridians. My deliberate opinion is that I profited by the 
practice; it was thoroughly enjoyable and I am still convinced 
that it paid. Undoubtedly the amount of time to be devoted to 
careful map-drawing should not be large, but there seems good 
reason for recommending that a few maps be drawn to the very 
best of the pupil's ability; maps in which he takes a just pride 
when they art:! fmished. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
pupils find a genuine mental exhilaration in doing a good piece 
of hand work. It is a form of self-expression which is often a 
means of materially strengtliening the interest of certain pupils 
in geographical study. 

(Concluded in January.) 



Prospeuous Japan 

Never in her entire history has Japan been so prosperous as 
she is today. Ncv-er were her factories busier or the volume of 
her foreign trade larger. Slie has taken advantage of her com- 
paratively neutral attitude in the world war and her strategical 
position in Asia, and has not only almost monopolized the mar- 
kets of the Far East, but has exerted all of her energy to build up 
a foreign commerce with every countrj'^ on the globe. She is 
sending trade commissions to every land, establishing new steam- 
ship routes to Russia, to China, to Australia, to South and North 
America, to Africa, to Europe, to India, the South Sea Islands, 
and all the lime her shipyards are rushing work on new ships to 
handle the business when it is fully developed. Japan is pro- 
gressive, full of energy, and thoroughly alive to the importance 
of her foreign trade. 

Japan's New Experiences With the Cost of Living 

The cost of living is constantly rising in Japan while wages 
remain practically at the same level as four years ago, and the 
Japanese peo|)le are beginning to wonder whether the present 
period of prosperity is going to be an unmixed blessing after all. 

According to the monthly report of the Bank of Japan, just 
out, the price of commodities witnessed another sharp rise during 
July. The increase over June amounted to 9 per cent while the 
advance over the corresponding month last year comes up to 41 
per cent. Further, as compared to the pre-war period, viz., July, 
1914, the net increase in the price of commodities or cost of living 
comes up to 66 per cent. 
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houses would send beef to New York or Philadelphia to compete 
with tlicir own products from their Chiciigo houses. Whether 
or not the patriotism of the Beef Trust in time of war will prompt 
them to any sucli action, time alone can tell. Past performances 
do not lencl much promise to any such hopes. 

Bref in lirazil. A svcDud cattle region that has large pos- 
sibilities for l)eer export is Southern and Central Brazil. Already 
some enormous refrigeration plants have been built in Sao Paulo 
and other Brazilian States, and big modern cattle ranches have 
been established, both under the leadership of Americans or 
American firms. Already Brazil is estimated to have half as 
many cattle as Argentina. The future of the industry is probably 
as great as Argentina's. As fast as herds can be increased, trans- 
portation facilities created, and refrigeraticm plants built, Bra- 
zil's surplus of beef can be increased. 

lirrf in Venezuela, A third cattle region of South America 
is in Venezuela. The great plains of the Orinoco, natural grass 
lands, could support an enormous number of cattle, within easy 
reach of New York. Thev are nearer New Y'^ork than the Great 
Plains of our own country, and water transportation would make 
the freight cost much less than from Kansas City to New York or 
even from Chicago to New York. But the number of cattle is 
now small, after the many years of ])olitical instability and tropic 
indifference that has existed in this country. One small English 
refrigeration plant represents the only development in Vene- 
zuela. The future may see this section supplying the United 
States with meat, but not during this war unless hostilities are 
very long drawn out. 

Tropic Foods. As a supplier of tropic food stuffs to the 
United States, South America naturally has played a much dif- 
ferent role than as a purveyor of grains or meats. 

Coffee. Measured in dollars, the largest single export of 
South America is coffee— valued in 1913 at Jp2r)9,000,000, % of 
the world's coffee exports. Of this export, over 2/5 came to the 
United States, the world's greatest coffee market. This export 
has steadily grown since the outbreak of the war, rising from 
785,000,000 pounds in 1914 to 985,000,000 pounds in 1916, so that 
we are now receiving more than 50 per cent of South American 
coffee. The supply of this product from South America can 
more than meet all the requirements of our nation at war or at 
peace. 

Cocoa. From South America comes 45 per cent of the 
world's supply of cacao. This food beverage finds one of its 
largest markets in the United States, and since the outbreak of 
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cheaply und quickly to the United States as to EuFope, our own 
supplies make the need less, and it does not seem likely that they 
can ofTer us any material aid as long as Europe's needs are so im- 
perative. We are driven back upon our own resources. As for 
tropic foods, aside from coffee and cocoa, which are not indis- 
pensable articles, tropic South America with all its potentialities 
as a food producer, and although lying at our very doors, can 
furnish us comparatively little in the way of food supplies. Some 
sugar and bananas, possibly some manioc and rice, seem to be 
the limit of tropical South America's contributions to our fpod 
problem. Undeveloped even in time of peace, it is difficult to 
see how in time of a great world war sufficient energy and man- 
power could be found to solve the great problem of tropic de- 
velopment. 

South America's chief contribution to America's food prob- 
lem must be by indirect means. The nitrate fields of Chili, with 
their invaluable fertilizer, can assist in increasing the production 
of our own soils. The need of increasing our soil fertility is a 
vital one and Chili holds one of the keys to our success in the 
great nitrate fertilizer fields, now so easily reached via the 
Panama Canal. South America is a large and growing producer 
of raw materials for our industries. Her wool, hides, rubber, 
copper, iron, tin, nitrates, are of great importance to our factories 
— but at present, the United States cannot look to that continent 
for foods. 



The Demand in England for Conscription of Wealth 

A great question of national economics which brings up an 
entirely new fiscal scheme, never before even suggested anywhere 
in the world, is being discussed everj^vherc in England, and may 
developc into a grave political issue. It is the question whether 
a drastic conscription of British wealth shall be undertaken in 
order to write off at once the enormous cost of the war so that 
its burden of debt, with the necessity of heavy taxes for years to 
come, sliall not handicap British industry and enterprise for a 
generation or more. 

The total capital wealth of Great Britain is estimated at from 
one hundred to one hundred and forty billion dollars by men who 
arc taking part in the discussion, and it seems to be agreed that 
a levy of 10 to 12^2 per cent, on everj^ kind of property, if it could 
be done practically, would pay off the war debt, which they say 
would amount to about fifteen billions if the war should end 
quickly, requiring, roughly, a billion dollars a year for interest 
payments alone, in addition to other taxation which they say 
would bring Great Britain's annual requirement of taxation up to 
^^2,500,000,000 a year. 
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cisely in what grades certain educational exhibits should be 
used. Such a scheme is attempted here; not so much by actually 
listing exhibits as by outlining the principles to be observed. 

How Educational Exhibits May Be Profftably Used 

In the beginning work in geography — the home geography of 
the text books — there are a number of well defined lines of study. 
Among these may be mentioned the work on land forms in the 
neighborhood, distant land forms, simple tyi)es of life in strange 
environments and tlie food, shelter and clothing requirements 
of the different zones of the earth. The study of neighboring 
land forms sliouhl be observational and calls for little in the way 
of illustration; distant land forms demand pictures; simple types 
of life over the earth are best illustrated by pictures and models; 
food, clothing and shelter study may be enhanced by an educa- 
tional exhibit of products from which they are manufactured. 

In the first stage of making a collection every available pic- 
ture is frequently cut and filed. As soon howe/ver as the collec- 
tion permits a choice, many of the earlier pictures may be dis- 
carded in favor of new ones, but no new picture should be added 
to the collection unless it excels in some way pictures already on 
hand or adds a new interest or new light 

The Choice of Pictures 

The choice of the picture may be illustrated by a single ex- 
ample. In many schools, in the early grades of geography work. 
the mountain stands as a type of land forms which cannot be 
taught from observation. Pictures are necessary. The work 
is in- geography, 'not in physical geography or geology and this 
fact is an important element in the choice of studies. The effect 
of mountains upon mankind, the response which man makes to 
the mountain environment is the ideal point of view for the 
grade. Therefore the picture of the sharp peak of the Matter- 
horn is not so desirable as one which shows a rude cabin nestling 
on the narrow shelf of some less known peak. Pictures of moun- 
tains showing summer resorts, timber reserves and the lumber 
industry, highway and railroad difTiculties, reservoirs, mining 
and home sites, are best suited for the work at this stage; and if 
by chance in the same picture with the human response there is 
illustrated the limitations of the activity through some mountain 
characteristic, such as height, snow cover, steepness of slope or 
location, the picture should be the more highly prized. I have 
seen a collection of mountain pictures for the fourth grade which 
included the simple folds of the Appalachians, a diagrammatic 
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gravels filled in by tributary streams from the ice-border to the 
north during the Ice Age. Along the Ohio Valley bottom as well 
ns in the bottoms of some of the larger tributaries are modem 
alluvial deposits. The island is an alluvial deposit resulting 
from the inatcrial brouglit by two large tributaries, each named 
Wheeling Creek. 



Settlement and Growth 

Fertile lands in the Ohio Valley early attracted settlers, main- 
ly from Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. In 1770 theflrst 
of these settlers reached the mouth of Wheeling Creek. An eleva- 
tion between the Creek and the Ohio, identiGed by Dr. White, 
State Geologist, as a remnant of one of the river terraces, afford- 
ing a favorable site, they built cabins and later brought their 
families. This spot has since become part of the business section 
of the city. 

The Ohio from the first afforded a ready means of transpor- 
tation. When in 1818 the National Road was built from Cum- 
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of this course as a fundamental elementary science for the high 
school. Physiography will maintain itself as a more advanced 
elective course. Commercial geography will have at the least 
an important place in its proper vocational department By 
giving our support to this grouping of the field of geography we 
can win for it its deserved place in isecondarj' education and help 
to eliminate some of the will-o'-the-wisps that at present are dis- 
turbing the science situation in the high school. 



NEWFOUNDLAND 

NEWFOUNDLAND is a British colony occupying an import- 
ant and commanding position off* the eastern coast of North 
America, it includes not only the island by that name but also 
the east coast of Labrador; and by having refused to join the 
Dominion of Canada it still remains a colonv of Great Britain. 
The island has an area of approximately 43,000 square miles and 
a population of about 225,000 people, or less than six inhabitants 
to the square mile. Due to the fact that the countrj'^ is situated 
in latitude 48 to 50 degrees north, is in the direct path of the 
westerly winds from the continent, is influenced by the cold Lab- 
lador current from the north, has a verj' small amount of. agri- 
cultural land, and is inhabited by a more or less backward people, 
Newfoundland has developed slowly. The coast has experienced 
intensive glaciation and deep fiords penetrate the island for 50 to 
()5 miles. 

Agriculture, forestry, and manufacturing are carried on to a 
very limited degree, and they have up to the present time proved 
to be of small importance. By far the two most important indus- 
tries of Newfoundland are fishing and mining, of which the 
former engages a veiy large per cent of the population. The 
fisheries of Newfoundland have long constituted the chief source 
of wealth of the island. The most important fishing is the cod 
fishing on the banks nearby; this forms eighty per cent of the en- 
tire industry' and is more imi)ortant here than in any other place 
in the world. The average annual export of dried cod fish is 
valued at between five and six million dollars. Besides cod fish- 
ing the lobster, herring, salifion and seal fisheries are important. 
St. Johns is the foremost fishing port. 

It was not until recent vears that Newfoundland was known 
to possess mineral deposits of great value. Copper was first dis- 
covered at the small fishing village of Tilt Cove in 1857. Some- 
time later a mine w^as opened, and in fifteen years 50,000 tons of 
copper ore valued at .$1,572,154 and nickel valued at $32,740 was 
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T\u: results of the test were not in any sense surprising, inas- 
iiiurli siH HJiriihir teste are given each year and alwa3rs with the 
Hittuii rt'HuUn, Tlu: average grade attained by the members of 
IIh* rl;iHH w;iH h^rtween if) and oO per cent while a considerable 
iiuiiiIht of studf-ntH fell Ixrlow thirty per cent and this in spite 
of \\w fnct that queHtion.s three and six were treated with great 
lilx-nility in grading. In the first hundred papers question No. 1 
r(*Nullf'd an follows: Eight students failed to put Cincinnati on 
IIh^ Ohio river. Nineteen out of the hundred failed on SL Louis; 
8ixly-fiv<! failed on Detroit; eighty failed on Philadelphia, and 
rif(lily-ninf; on Richmond. Yhe first correct answer to this ques- 
tion was found in the fifty-ninth paper marked. The two cities 
which farc'd worst at the hands of the students were Philadelphia 
and Mirlunond, hoth of which cities arc of such historical interest 
(hat Htudrnts must have had occasion to study them in their his- 
tory classes. 

In (|U(*Ntion 2 considerably less tlian one-half of the students 
could tell <*v(*n in what country' Buenos Aires is, despite the fact 
Hint it is tlu* largest city in the southern hemisphere. Antwerp 
was placed in IIollan<l more frequently than in Belgium by the 
students. Venice fared well, but Halifax was placed in Den- 
mark, Kn^land, India, Labrador, Newfoundland, Ontario, Aus- 
tnilia. Norway, South Africa, and New Zealand. 

Qu(*Ktion ;{, callinji for estimates of distances between cities, 
was the most satisfactorily answ(»red of all the questions. Tak- 
ing the first ten papers marked, the distance was given as fol- 
lows: Distance from New York to Boston: 200 mi., 600 mi., 400 
mi., LHM) mi., r>(M) mi., I(K) mi., 200 mi., 60 mi., 150 mi., 9,000 mi. 
(Correct answer, 1,0(K) mi.) 

nistam'c fnnn ('.tiicago to New Orleans: 500 mi., 1,000 mi., 
r>.000 mi., S(H) mi., JKK) mi., 1,000 mi., 700 mi., 800 mi., 210 mi., 
nUHH) nu. ((".orrect answer, 900 mi.) 

Distance from New York to Liverpool: 3,000 mi., 2,200 mi., 
:UHH^ mi.. L\:>00 mi,. 3,000 mi., 2,000 mi., 585 mi., 2,000 mi., 6,000 
mi,. 'JO.OOO mi. (Correct answer, 3,000 mi.) 

Paris to Berlin : 5(H) mi., WX) mi.. 500 mi., 700 mi., 1,50 mi., 150 
mi„ 'JV^ nu., iUH) mi., 10,(XX> mi. (Correct answer, (MX) mi.) 

I^Mlin to IVtrograd: 350 mi.. 1.500 mi., 7(X) mi., 8(¥) mi., 750 
mi., S(X> mi., 1,(XX1 mi., 105 mi., 2(X) mi., 18,(X)0 mi. (Correct an- 
swer, l.rtH) mi.) 

(^^uestion I, askini; which of our states is the largest producer 
rt^spcotiNoly, of c^vil, irt"fcn on\ manufactured goods, fruit, and 
axitomohilos, fart^l best with respect to automobiles* over ninety 
per ivnt of tlio students stating correctly that Michigan is the 
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^^•^•^ " ' -■ ' ^^^_^^^^.^^^,^^^^.^^^^^^^^,^.^^^_^_^,^^^^_^^^^^,^.^^^^^_^^^^,^^^_^,,^,^^_^^,^^^^^^,^ 

Tliis lest, like similar tests given in other nnivenities and 
normal schools, brings out how little reliable geographical know- 
ledge students bring with them to the higher institutions, and 
shows why the beginning course in Geography in normal schools 
and colleges must take up the most elementary matters, in fact 
repeat much of the subject matter taught in the grade sChooL 
The difTiculty seems to lie in the fact that pupils learn temporar- 
ily an enormous number of different facts without being made 
,'iware of any large difference in the relative importance of the 
facts, and within a short time the facts that are worth remember-* 
ing an<l Ihtise that are not, all fade away together. R H. W. 

CLIMATIC NOTES ON THE BRITISH ISLES 

The British Isles lie between 50' and 6P X. latitude; that is, 
thev are entirely north of the northern boundary of the United 
Stales. London is farther north than any large Canadian City, 
and Northern Scotland! is in the same latitude as the center of 
Hudson Bay, which is ice-bound 8 or 9 months each year. 

Icebergs are not seen within hundreds of miles of the British 
Isles, while, on the western side of the Atlantic, they are seen 
off the coast of New England, 20'' farther south. 

So far north arc the Shetland Islands that they haye only 6 
hours of daylight on Dec. 21, but have l^^/x hours on June 21. 
Even London has only 7'V'j hours of daylight on Dec. 21. 

So great is the warming effect of the North Atlantic Drift and 
the winds that blow from it, that the British Isles are 30"* warmer 
in January than the average for their latitude. 

Though London is 800 miles farther north than Chicago, it 
has the same mean annual temperature. 

In the English winter, the heat derived from the sea is more 
effective than that derived from the sun, and the isortherms run 
north and south; that is, the temperature diminishes toward the 
east instead of toward the north. 

Weather in the British Isles is very changeable; a change of 
10' in t(»mperature in 48 hours is not uncommon. 

All parts of the islands are well su])plied with rainfall, but 
the variation is ver>' great; for example, 200 inches of rain fall in 
a year on highlands near the west coast of Scotland; Ben Nevis 
in Scotland gets an average of IfiO inches a year, while a region 
onlv 70 miles east receives an average of but 25 inches a year; a 
[»art of eastern England receives less than 25 inches a year. 

Unfortunately, spring is the driest season of the year for the 
British Isles, and fall is the wettest season; this is unfavorable to 
the growing of cereals. 
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CHICAGO MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS AND OF THE ASSOCIA- 

TION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 

IT HAS boon the custom to hold the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers in connection with 
tho annual mooting of the Association of American Geographers. 
TIk^ custom will a^ain be followed this vear. The Association 
of Antorican Gtographors will meet in Rosenwald Hall, Univcr- 
silv of Chicago, Thursday and Fridav, December 27th and 28th 
:md also Saturday morning. December 29th if the length of the 
program shall require it. The meeting of the National Council 
of (loography Teachers will be held in Rosenwald HalU Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Wednesday afternoon and evening, December 
2tUli. Tlie pn>gram follows: 

WkDNKSPVY. DtXEMBER 2(). 

1 :45 P. M. Geography Teaching in War Times — Its Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities. — Speaker 
not secured. 
2 : ir> P. M. Our Most Pressing Problems. 

The East, Robert M. Brown, Providence, R. I. 
The Middle West, R. H. Whitbeck, Madison, 

Wis. 
The We.st, James F. Chamberlain, Los An- 
geles, Cat. 
The South, A. E. Parkins, Nashville, Tenn. 
Leaders in Discussion : 

Charles R. Dryer, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mabel Stark, Normal, III. 
Mark Jefferson, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Geo. J. Miller, Mankato, Minn. 
7:\M) P. M. Report of Executive Committee, and report on 

work of the Council during the past year — 
Geo. J. Miller, Sec. 
Discussion. 
8:00 P. M. Report of Committee on Normal School Geogra- 
phy.- Sumner W. Cushing, Salem, Mass. 
Tlie iiuH^tings of tho Association of American Geographers 
will Uc of iulorost to all toachors of geography, and of particular 
Nahie lo llioso who are engaged in teaching in high schools, 
normal schools, and eollegos. It is hoped that as many as possi- 
ble i»f Iho (lireelors of the various State Councils will attend both 
Iht* inoelings of the National Council and of the American Geogra- 
lAuvH. This is tlu* Ihird time in fourteen years that the Associa- 
tion of Ainorican (ieographors has met as far west as Chicago. 
Owinij lo !!»<• fad that tho majority of the members live in the 
niNlorn slnlos, more than ono-half of the meetings may be ex- 
nrrlod lo he hold in tho Kast. We therefore urge middle western 
utMiuinphorH and toachors of geography to avail themselves of 
* ' I'lunily lo attend tho meetings in Chicago this year. 
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phers in charge of the departments of geography, it does not fol- 
low that geograjphy is given a reasonable opportunity. At the 
December meeting of the National Council of Geography Teach- 
i rs in Chicago, Professor Cushing's committee will present a re- 
port on Geography in the Normal Schools. The National Coun- 
cil hopes gradually to create a better condition, so far as geo-* 
graphy is concerned, in the normal schools. 

All of our readers have noted the evidences of geographical 
activity in several of the normal schools of Illinois. THe vigorous 
chairman of the Illinois State Council of Geography, Miss Mabel 
Stark, formerly a teacher in the Normal School at Normal, Illi- 
nois, has been made head of the Department of Geography of 
the Do Kalb Normal. The valuable lists of Geographical Materi- 
al obtainable free or at small cost, published in this Journal, were 
l>repared by the librarian of the Charleston, 111., Normal School. 
All of the Illinois normal schools have excellently trained teach- 
ers in charge of the work in geography, as have also the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago, and the Chicago Nor- 
mal College. Added to all this is the strong department of Geo- 
grai)liy of the University of Chicago, and the growing depart- 
ments in Northwestern University and in the University of Illi- 
nois. 

We print herewith the list of geographical courses oflfered 
by the Macomb, 111., Normal School. When a normal school 
reaches the point of offering fifteen courses in geography given 
by instructors who liave received prolonged training for their 
work, there is cause for congratulation. 

GEOGRAPHY 

(Courses 1-6 given by E. L. Jay.) 

(ieofiniphif 1 Physical Geography. A study of Physiographic fea- 
tures, winds, rainfall, soil, etr., in their economic relations- Two double 
peri(Mls are spent in laboratory each week, and three single periods in re- 
citation.* Text: Salisbury, Harrows and Tower's Modern Geography. 

One credit. 

(tconraphtf 2 Regional Geogi*aphy. An intensive study of North 
America and the I'nited S?tates on the l)asis of physiographic regions. The 
industries and life of each region are studied as a result of geographic con- 
ditions. Text: Tarr and McMurry's New Geography, I and II. 

One credit, 

('Vdifniphij 3 — Commercial Geography. Emphasis is placed upon the 
rational interpretation of the fads of commerce and trade rather than 
upon unrelated facts. The principles of economics which govern produc- 
tion, transportation, and consumption are studied, as illustrated by the 
gred commercial nations of the world. Text: Smith's Commerce and 
Industry. One credit, 

Geotjrnphu 4- Geography of Illinois. An intensive regional study of 
the State of Illinois, its topography, climate, soils, minerals, and their rela- 
tion to the development of agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce. 
No text. One credit 
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of about two thousand teachers, dealing with "Matter and Meth- 
od in Elementary Geography" and "Geography and General 
Science." On the same day Prof. Elizabeth Fisher of Wellesley 
College addressed a meeting in Worcester on the subject of Geo- 
graphy Teaching. Prof. Whitbeck also lectured on Geography 
at Wellesley .College and the Salem Normal School, addressed 
two audiences of teachers in Providence, one in New Haven, one 
in Hartford, and the Normal School in Farmington, Maine. 

The Rhode Island teachers are at work actively in geogra- 
phical lines and Prof. Robert M. Brown of the Providence Normal 
School is carrying on extension courses in geography which reach 
nearly every part of the state. 

In Connecticut, Prof. Charles E. Pratt of th^ New Britain 
Normal School, chairman of the Council of Geography Teachers, 
is pushing the organization of the Council with vigor. Under his 
management large sections of teachers were addressed upon the 
subject of Geography Teaching in both New Haven and Hartford. 
Some forty or fifty teachers united with the State and National 
Councils. In his circular Prof. Pratt announces as follows: 

"The Connecticut Council will organize various committees to 
investigate and report at its meetings on such topics as the fol- 
lowing: — 

1. The Local Geography of a Selected Community. 

2. Type Lessons for Grades III and IV. 

3. " " " " IV,VandVL 
. 4. " " " " VII and Vni. 

5. Comparison of Geography Courses within your County. 

6. ^' " " " " " State. 

7. Organizationofa Geography Course for Rural Schools of Conn. 

8. " " " " " City 

9 

It will be the aim of our Council to print the most helpful re- 
ports for free distribution among its members and for use in 
our schools. 

With the large number of interested and efficient geogra- 
I)hers in New England, it may be expected that the work of re- 
juvenating geography teaching in New England will proceed 
actively." 
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sities of daily life, and helping in the stupendous problem of 
making the world safe for humanity and civilization. 

Every one today realizes his own direct personal dependence 
on the earth that sustains him : the weather of the growing season 
of North Dakota is a personal matter to the factoi:y worker in 
New England; the corn crop of the Middle West is of vital in- 
terest to the householder that realizes the necessity of saving 
wheat." The economic relations that have always existed be- 
tween distant sections of the country or the world are now re- 
alized, they are talked about and discussed. Human problems 
are the interesting problems to all who think and read. Many 
of these problems, indeed most of the human problems of today, 
have a geographic foundation. Indeed, they are but phases of 
human geography. 

Here is our opportunity to humanize school geography, to 
show that a knowledge of geography and especially of the facts 
and relationships of human geography, gives a key for inter- 
l)reting and understanding the world relations which seem at 
first, perhaps, to be a chaos of chance conditions. 

Individuals and groups of individuals over all the world, 
civilized and what w^e once thought were civilized, are engaged 
in the same great problem of making a living. Wherever human- 
ity is found, whether in thickly settled cities or sparsely scattered 
over the vast areas of great plains, people are individually work- 
ing to make a living. Some localities are practically self de- 
pendent. They produce nearly all the essentials of life and have 
few economic exchanges with other sections. Thus it was in 
America before the industrial era made possible specialization 
of labor and gave us cities and towns that were dependent on the 
country, and rural regions almost equally dependent on perhaps 
distant markets for at least some of the necessities of everv 
dav life. 

Today w:e in America are becoming more self dependent. 
The backyard gardens and the home knitting, either by hand or 
machine, arc helping make the individual home less dependent 
on the store or the market. This condition is destined to persist 
for some time and people for the next few years, by necessity or 
choice, will endeavor incrensin^ly to become more self sufficient. 

Whether dependent or self sufficient, every single home or 
^roup of homes is placed in a certain geographic setting. The 
type and form of houses people live in, their character of work, 
their clothes and perhaps even their outlook on life reflect the 
background amid which they live. Surface features, — ^landscape 
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in the economic or political world, are worth studying because 
we can approach them sympatheticaUy. We can understand 
similarities of procedure and find ^'problems'' in variations of 
procedure because they are human responses to varied physical 
conditions. 

Every section furnishes points of attack full of human in- 
terest. Problems arise for answer, they do not have to be 
hatched in a far-fetched way. Any details of life of a given sec- 
tion, any industrial, social or political relationships of a given 
section to us or to regions we know, becomes an object of study 
and interest. Here is the real source of "prpblems** in geography. 

The problem method has always been used by the best 
teachers. It is now coming to its own as a method for more gen- 
eral use. The problem method, when the problems are real and 
personal to the pupils, is the natural method of procedure, for 
it provokes real study and thinking, training in the use of source 
materials, of maps, text and reference volumes. 

The problem method is not, however, a panacea for all weak- 
nesses of teaching. A series of memory exercises on location, 
surface features, climate, products, etc., is not a problem even 
if the chapter heading ends with a question mark. Neither are 
problems vital to pupils when a unit problem is too big and in- 
clusive for definitencss or exactness, or when it is an adult made 
query beyond the sympathetic understanding of the pupils. Prob- 
lems, to be worth while, must be personal to the pupils and so far 
as possible suggested by them. 

The problems of geography are human problems, for geo- 
graphy is a humanity as it is a science. It is one of the human 
sciences. Let us give it flesh and blood, vitalize it in content and 
method, and make it a contributing force in the education of 
children, especially now when we are training the aroused youths 
who must in a few years take their part in solving the great 
world problems that no one can now foresee in detail. 

The teacher with an interest in folks as well as things, trained 
in geography, of which the highest aspect is human geography — 
and commercial geography is but one phase of hwnan geography, 
though it may be as devitalized as are the earth motions — has 
an opportunity and a responsibility far beyond any given to her 
predecessors of the craft. This is a time when hyman interests 
are dominant. Geography can be humanized as never before 
because people are calling for its wares, if of human worth. Let 
us catch the spirit of the times and be human teachers of one of 
the most vital of human subjects — geography. 
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])laces and bogs are undergoing reclamation. Field after field 
was pointed out with the remark — here, five or ten years ago 
was a lake. 

The amount of surface relief, and the variety of it, are not 
well known, and our books do not adequately describe it. We 
content ourselves with references to the valleys cut by dissecting 
agencies below the plain and by noting those glacial thickenings 
w^hich lie above it. This easy way however gives no knowledge 
of the heavily rolling surfaces of the deeply dissected drift sheets 
of southwestern Iowa and eastern Nebraska, and fails wholly to 
mark those endless gentle swells and descents which relieve the 
landscape of monotony and make it quite unsafe to take the Red 
River bottoms or the High Plains as types of surface in the North 
Central region. 

Why does Iowa, older and greater in population, remain es- 
sentially a rural state while Nebraska develops a large city on 
the banks of its greatest river? It may be objected that Iowa 
W4th its more numerous x^ities outnumbers in urban population 
its western neighbor. The fact remains that Iowa has not, and 
seems not likely to have, a city of the first order oT population. 
Council Rluffs, like Omaha, is on the Missouri River and is older. 
than Omaha, but Council Bluff's is perhaps on the wrong side of 
its state for great growth, though conditions at Kansas City throw 
doubt on this conclusion. At all events Omaha, the Nebraska 
terminal of the Union Pacific Railway, was thus destined nearly 
a half centurj' ago, to be the great city of Nebraska, the gathering 
station and point of departure of its vast products. 

On the east it would seem that the twin cities in the north, 
St. Louis in the south, and Chicago on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, eliminated any hope that Iowa might have a great city on 
the Mississippi River. It may be quite to the weal of a rich state 
to be without a great city. The problems of city growth, thus 
hinted at but in no degree solved, might well claim intensive 
study from some North Central geographer. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE 

The Association of American Geographers has decided to 
omit its annual nioetina which w\ns scheduled to be held at the 
University of Chicago, Dec. 27-29. The annual meeting of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers which was to be held 
in connection with that meeting will also be omitted; this action 
by the National Council seems advisable, as it is believed that 
comparatively few of the members would feel justified in in- 
curring the expense of a trip to Chicago for a one day's meeting. 
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13. Why is winter colder than summer? 

14. Why is night colder than day? 

15. Why doe^ water run down hill? 

16. Why is the ocean salt? 

17. Why does the ocean not increase in depth since hun- 
dreds of rivers flow into it? 

18. Why does the moon change from "new" to "full" and 
then back to "new" again? 

19. Why are our summer days long and our winter days 
short? 

20. Why does it snow in winter but not in summer? 

Then a group of "whys" in social geography: 

1. Why are people engaged in such a great variety of oc- 
cupations? 

2. Why do we build houses? roads? railroads? 

3. Why does a city liave policemen? a fire department? 
sewers? paved streets? street cars? city water? a postal system? 
telephone system? schools? Do all cities have these? 

4. Why do so many people live in cities instead of in the 
country? 

5. Why do we have painters, carpenters, tailors, when we 
might learn to do our own painting, and to make our own 
clothing? 

6. Why do we have stores and markets? Why so many 
kinds of stores? 

7. Why do not all people ri\ise their own vegetables, fruit, 
grain, and other kinds of food instead of buying them? 

8. Why do we have laws and courts, and why may not any- 
one do whatever he wishes? 

9. Why are children in the United States compelled to at- 
tend school? (even though parents may not wish it.) 

10. Why do we divide states into counties, and counties into 
townships, and cities into wards? 

Drill and Reviews 

The great majority of the facts which find a place in text 
books are not intended to be remembered permanently. They 
are learned for the time being, but soon only a hazy memory of 
them remains. It does not follow, however, that the effort made 
to learn these facts is wasted. The geographical facts which one 
learns, but afterwards forgets, give a basis for intelligent think- 
ing and judging in regard to things geographical — a kind of ge- 
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the black board, or in any convenient place where it can be pulled 
down at a second's notice. 

This method of review may consist in, — 

(1) the pupil's stating mcreljr in what country the city is 

located; 

(2) locating starred (*) cities more definitely; 

(3) giving one fact (or more) of interest about each city; 

(4) selecting a few cities and discovering how many facts 

about each the pupils can supply. 

A list of important commercial products may be prepared 
in the same way, and pupils called upon to name one country, 
two countries, or three countries from which we buy these com- 
modities in large quantities. Such a list would include: 



sugar 


olives 


woolen suitings 


coftVe 


figs 


fine cottons 


tea 


dves 


silk goods 


cocoa 


tovs 


wines 


raw silk 


tin 


linen 


wool 


spices 


diamonds 


cotton 


rice 

9 


bananas 


dates 


olive oil 


rubber 



A list which alwavs arouses interest is a "What and Where*' 
list. The pupil is required to know whether a certain word is the 
name of a city, a river, a lake, or something else, and then to 
tell where it is. 

The second of the devices for definite and convenient re- 
view requires a package of cards about 214 x 4 inches, or any 
other convenient size. As the daily work of the geography class 
progresses*, the teacher selects from each lesson a few really 
significant questions which ought to be re^'^ewed later and writes 
these upon the cards. These are always at hand ready for re- 
view and the teacher is sure that important points that have been 
taken up will not be lost sight of in the progress of the work. 

A variation of this device constitutes a profitable classroom 
game. The teacher has a package of cards upon tvhich are ques- 
tions that can be answered in a word or two. On some part of 
the blackboard that can be spared, the names of the members of 
the class are wTitten and left from week to week. When the 
geographical game is to be played, a pupil is appointed clerk and 
takes his place by the list of names at the board. From her cards 
the teacher reads a question and the first pupil who answers it is 
credited with one point by the clerk at the board. A five-minute 
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five very comprehensive questions. He gave these questions to 
the 'class a week in advance of the examination saying, "'I shaU 
select my examination questions from this list; if you can prepare 
to^ answer tliese thirty-five questions perfectly, you can get 100 
in your final examinations." We were delighted; now we could 
review the term's work with full confidence that every effort we 
made was directed straight at the questions which were to ap- 
pear in the examination. The definiteness of the task made it 
attractive, and we went at it with zest and confidence. We found 
that the questions covered thoroughly the essentials of the whole 
term's work; the teacher knew what he was doing, and his class 
got nearly as much good out of that week's intensive study, as it 
got out of the preceding twelve weeks of desultory work. I have 
frequently employed the method and always with satisfaction; 
providing, of course, that care and good judgment were exercised 
in preparing the questions. 



PRUSSIANIZED GERMANY* 

1 SPEAK as one who has seen the spirit of the Prussian govern- 
ing class at work from close by, having at its disposal and us- 
ing to the full practically every agency for moulding the public 
mind. 

I have watched it proceed with relentless persistency and 
profound cunning to instill into the nation the demoniacal ob- 
session of power-worship and world-dominion, to modify and 
pervert the mentality — indeed the very fibre and moral sub- 
stance—of the (lerman people, a people which until misled, cor- 
rupted and systematically poisoned by the Prussian ruling caste, 
was and deserved to be an honored, valued and welcome member 
of the family of nations. 

I have hated and loathed that spirit ever since it came within 
Tiiy ken many years ago; hated it all the more as I saw it ruth- 
lessly pulling down a thing which was dear to me — the old Ger- 
manv to which I was linked bv ties of blood, bv fond memories 
and cherished sentiments. 

The difference in the degree of guilt as between the German 
people and their Prussian or Prussianized rulers and leaders for 
the monstrous crime of this war and the atrocious barbarism of 
its conduct is the difference between the man who, acting under 
the influence of a poisonous drug, runs amuck in mad frenzy 

'From an address by Mr. Otto H. Kahn of New Vork before the Har- 
risburg. Pa., Chamber of Commerce, September 20, 1917. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN 
THE BIRMINGHAM, ALA., IRON DISTRICT 

By Charles W. Cook 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Introduction 

THE rise of tlie Birniingliani district in the iron and steel in- 
dustry calls attention to the importance of the geographic 
factors in determining the value of an ore deposit. These in- 
clude the character of surface features and of drainage and the 
location of raw materials with reference to each other and to 
markets. When tlie unfavorable location of Birmingham with 
respect to a large market, and the relatively low tenor of the 
ores as compared with those of the Lake Superior region, which 
furthermore has the benefit of water transportation, are con- 
sidered, it is immediately apparent that the Birmingham district 
must possess some very favorable factors to offset these serious 
disadvantages. 

It is the purpose of this paper to summarize those facts about 
the Birmingham district which have received treatment in vari- 
ous articles and also to contribute some information concerning 
factors which have not been discussed in print. In order that 
the conditions may be more clearly understood, a brief outline of 
the geologic and physiographic conditions of the district is pre- 
sented. 

Geologic and Physiographic Conditions 

The iron ore minerals which are employed in the production 
of iron and steel in the Birmingham district are hematite and 
limonite, the deposits of the former being the more important of 
the two and the ones w^hich have been more largely involved in 
the growth of the industr^^ The city of Birmingham, from which 
the district takes its name, lies a little north of the center of the 
slate of Alabama in the middle portion of the Birmingham Val- 
lev, w^hich extends northeast and southwest for a distance of 
about 35 miles from the city of Birmingham. The district in- 
cludes not only the Birmingham Valley but also small areas on 
each side of the valley, giving a total area of about 700 square 
miles. Birmingham Valley, which is at the southern end of the 
Appalachian Mountains, is bounded on the southeast by Shades 
Mt. and on the northwest by Sand Mt., toward the southern end 
of the valley called Rock Mt. Within the valley are a number of 
minor ridges having the same general trend as the valley. Of 
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That the factors discussed above have had a real and im- 
portant bearing upon the net value of the hematite deposits of 
the Birmingham district is plainly apparent when it is considered 
that the price per ton of ore at the mine in 1914, before the war 
had exerted a decided effect upon prices, was $1.21 as compared 
to $1.74 for Minnesota and $2.19 for Michigan, while for 1913 the 
discrepancy was even greater, the values being; Alabama, $1.18; 
Michigan, $2.64; and Minnesota, $2.21. (United States Geological 
Survey.) 

The mineral resources of the district which have thus far 
been discussed by no means limit its possibilities. Many promis- 
ing prospects of other mineral deposits have been located within 
relatively short distances of Birmingham, such as talc, marble, 
graphite, etc. Prospects for oil and gas are considered sufficient- 
ly good to warrant a number of large companies in undertaking 
careful explorations. The discovery of oil and gas would be a 
decided benefit to the iron and steel industry, especially in con- 
nection with the manufacture of cement. 



MEASURING THE ABILITY OF CHILDREN IN 

GEOGRAPHY 

By E. E. Lackey 
Stale Norninl School, Wayne, Neb. 

TnK Nkkd 01 A Measuring Stick 

THE al)ility of children in geography has been measured in the 
past, to be sure, but always in terms of subjective standards 
that varv with teachers and schools. The results of such mea- 
suremonts can have little value in co-operative schemes for im- 
proving geography instruction. For this purpose an objective 
ineasuring stick is needed whereby the ability of children in geo- 
graphy may be measured and expressed in units that mean the 
same thing to everybody, thus affording a common basis for com- 
parison and co-operation. The "Hahn-Lackey Scale for Measur- 
ing the Ability of Children in Geography" is such an objective 
scale. Its use will be detailed later, but a studv of the scale itself 
will first be given. 

Selection of Questions and Exercises 

With six of the modern textbook series at hand, separate 
lists of questions and exercises were made out covering all phases 
of geography work treated in these books. In all there were 
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Range of Subject-matter Covered by the Tests 

The 216 questions and exercises in the scale involve the ma- 
terials of geography in approximately the follo'wing proportions: 
home geography, thirty-eight; mathematical, twenty-six; locative, 
seventy- four; human, eighty-eight; principles, one hundred thir- 
teen; physical, ninety-four; climate, seventy-two; historical, 
eight; comniercial, thirty-four; industrial and economic, eighty; 
state, live; North America, eighty-one; South America, nineteen; 
Europe, twenty-six; Asia, twenty-six; Africa, fourteen; Australia, 
seven; comparative, twenty-nine. Other classifications would 
show an increased variety; e. g., observational, descriptive, re- 
presentative, plant, and animal geography, and would yield a 
large number of questions and exercises in each list. However, 
this scale in no sense should be taken to represent a complete 
list of minimum essentials in geography. It was the aim to make 
the questions and exercises a test on materials worth while in 
geography, and taken in this sense they would merely be a test 
(»n the minimum essentials. 

Questions and Exercises ov "Step P" of the Scale 

79. Name law large rivers of South America. 

80. What two important products are brought to us from 

Brazil? 

88. How can you get from New YoHx to London, and in what 

direction would you go? 

89. How can steamboats go from New York to San Fran- 

cisco by the shortest route? 
100. Name the chief occupation of the people of Australia. 
105. Give two reasons why mountainous regions are not good 

for farming. 
28. How can we tell how big a country is by studying a map? 
10. How long does it take the earth to go around the sun? 

07. (ilVE THE principal REASON WHY SUCH DENSE FORESTS GROW 
ALONG THE AmATON. 

70. Whicit part of the United States is most important for 

manufacturing, and wfllch for agriculture.^ 

71. Where may snow be found in the hot belt, near the 

EQUATOR? 

77. Why' is there so liitle rainfall in the great basin of 

THE United States? 

78. Name one way in which the Panama canal wtll be an 

ADVANl AGE TO THE UNITED StATES IN ITS TRADE WTTH 

South America. 
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true in the arrangement of the data of the scale for the purpose of 
testing the balance between niemorj' work and thought work. 

5. To measure the merit of different methods of instruction 
and of school organization. It furnishes a scientific basis for de- 
termining the value of such work as map drawing, laboratory 
exercises, field work, problem assignment, use of stereoscopes, 
lanterns, etc. Of all the elementarj' school subjects, geography 
is undoubtedly the best for testing the value of departmental in- 
struction and supervised study. It may also be used to study in- 
dividual difi*erences among pupils of the same school grade, and 
the overlapping of grades. For all such experimental work this' 
scale gives new and larger opportunities.* 

* Editor's Notk. Copies of the Hahn-Lackey Geography scale with its 
list of graded questions may be obtained by sending 7 cents to E. E. Lackey, 
Normal School, Wayne, Nebr. 



GEOGRAPHY IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL* 

By James H. SMrrH 
Austin High School, Chicago, 111. 

AT THE 1916 meeting of the Central Association of Science and 
Maiheinatics Teachers a committee report was given upon 
**Earth Science in the Reorganized (Junior-Senior) High School." 
This report set forth a tentative course of geography and related 
sciences, running from the seventh to the twelfth grades inclu- 
sive., Since that report was given conditions in our country and 
in the world have changed seriously. We may fairly raise the 
question whether these changes demand that our proposed course 
in geography be maintained, altered, or entirely abandoned. At 
this time certainly no one would argue for a place in our schools 
for any subject that is not vitally connected with the lives of the 
people. 

The Junior High School movement is making rapid progress 
in the schools of our country. Its present status is perhaps best 
set forth by Aubrey A. Douglass in Part III of the Fifteenth Year 
Book of the National Society for the Study of Education. In this 
we find that already 136 cities and towns in 38 states have these 
schools "in opera tion,"^ while many other cities and towns have 
them partly organized or have plans for their establishment in 
the near future. 

1 — Proceedings of the Sixteenth meeting of Central Association of 
Science and Mnthematics Teachers, pp. 127-128. 

2 — Fifteenth Year Book National Society for the Stiidv of Education, 
pp. 140-5. 

*Read at the Cohimhus, Ohio, meeting of Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers. 
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THE TIDES OF THE BAY OF FUNDY 

THE tides of the Bay of Fundy are unequalled in height any- 
where in the world, but they are not so high as they are more 
or less commonly supposed to be. The bay itself lies between 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia ; it is 145 miles long by 48 miles 
wide at the mouth, and converges toward the head like^ funnel. 
The direction and shape of the Bay of Fundy is the chief factor 
in making these tides of exceptional range. The coast of Maine 
sweeps around to the northeast in a broad curve and terminates 
in the land-locked Bay of Fundy. The tidal wave comes from 
the southeast and is forced into the funnel-shaped bay. During 
its progress its velocitj^ is always increasing. As it sweeps up 
the Bay of Fundy the water is piled up higher and higher, as the 
bay narrows until it reaches a height above mean low tide of 50.5 
feet at the spring tide, and 37.4 feet at the neap.* 

As the tide advances, a bore or crest of water, rushes swiftly 
up the inclined bed of mud. Sometimes this foaming bore is not 
over one's shoe tops; again if there is a strong wund from the 
south or southwest, it may rise to a height of six or seven feet. 

After the bore has passed, the tide flows in like a silent but 
resistless river at the rate of three or four miles an hour. The 
water rises for six hours at the rate of about two inches a minute, 
and fills the mouths of the tributary streams from 10 to 30 feet 
deep. At the mouth of the St. John's river, in New Brunswick, 
there is a cataract where the river falls into the bay; but at high 
tide the water rises over the top, so that the falls are reversed and 
the water flows from the bav into the river. When the flood tide 
is changing to ebb, there are about fifteen minutes of calm when 
vessels may take advantage of the high water and go over the 
falls with perfect safety. On a smooth, slightly inclined shore 
boats may be carried up by the impetus of the tide without 
danger. At points on the Nova Scotia shore where there are 
tidal flats 12 miles broad exposed at low tide, ships can be run 
up gn the flood tide and after the water retreats, they are left 
high and dr>^ as if on a dry dock until the next flood, 12^ hours 
later. 

Although the average height of the spring tide above, low wa- 
ter level is 50 feet, there have been times when the tide was much 
higher. In 1869 at the time of the great Saxby storm the tide rose 
to 60 or 70 feet. The figures for the Saxby storm tides are often 
quoted for the normal height of the Fundy tides, but such tides 



•Bowditch, "American Practical Navigation, 1914, p281. 
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11. California and Washington have three large cities each; 
name and locate them. 

12. Six railroads extend from the Mississippi Valley to the 
I'acific Coast; name them. 

13. One part of one state produces more than one-half of 
all the iron ore mined in the United States; what state? What 
part? 

14. About half of the foreign commerce of the United States 
passes through one port; what is it? 

15. One small part of one state produces substantially all 
of the hard (or anthracite) coal mined in the United States; 
locate it. 

16. Only one river of the Mississippi system is very much 
used for navigation; what one is it? 

17. Two states of the Union produce over 100,000,000 bu. 
of wheat each; name them. 

18. We raise three' crops each having in normal times a 
greater annual value than our wheat crop; what are they? 

19. We produce only one-twentieth of the sugar that we 
consume; where do we buy most largely? 

20. In times of peace, three countries buy nearly one-half 
of our exports. What are these countries? 

21. About half of the ready-made clothing (both for men 
and women) manufactured in the United States is made in one 
state and very largely in one city; what state and city? 

22. More than half of the manufactured goods made in the 
United States are made in five states; name them. 

23. The United States has three cities of over one million 
population; what are they? 

24. One state in the Union produces one mineral annually 
worth nearly as much as all the gold produced in the world; 
what is the state and the mineral? 

Answkrs to Foregoing Questions 

1. (a) The Appalachian field extending from western 
Pennsylvania to Alabama, (largest producer) ; (b) the anthracite 
field of northeastern Pennsylvania, producing practically all of 
the hard coal mined in the United States: (c) the eastern in- 
terior field, mainly in Illinois but extending into Indiana and 
Kentucky. 

2. Oklahoma, California, Texas, Illinois, Louisiana. 

3. Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island; Piedmont re- 
gion of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
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The meeting of the Washington Council was held October 
26th at Tacoma. The program consisted of **Essentials in the 
Teaching of State Geography,** E. J. Saunders, University of 
Washington. Newly elected officers were : 

State Director — J. E. Buchanan, Chenev. 
Sec*y. and Treas. — E. H. Golisch, Seattle. 



MEETING OF THE MARYLAND COUNCIL 

The Maryland State (ieography Council met in a sectional 
meeting with the State Teachers' Association on Sept. 27, at 2 p. 
m., in the Teachers' Training School in Baltimore. The Teachers' 
Training School had on exhibition a ver>' interesting and in- 
structive exhibit of the work of the school. There were nearlv 
a thousand teachers present. The following program was given: 

2:30—3:30: "Short Talks on Personal Experience with 
Various Phases of Geography Teaching.*' Leader, 
Mrs. Nan Mildred Mosteller, Supervisor of Fred- 
erick Schools. 

**The Geography of the Intermediate Grades** — Miss 
Margaret Duvall, Frederick County. 

(a) Method of Approach. 

(b) Project — Problem Methoo. 

(c) Use of Text Book and Reference Book. 

(d) Discussion. 

"The Geography of Grades tt and 7" — Miss Edna SchaflFer, 
Frederick County. 

(a) The Basis of Work in These Grades. 

(b) How Problem Geography Has Motivated 

My Work. 

(c) Relation of Geography to Other Work. 

(d) Discussion. 

Miss Edna M. Marshall of the Marj'land State Normal School, 
Frostburg, Md., presided. 

Ernest E. Race, Md. State Normal School, Director. 



Correction 

On page 150 of the December magazine, the distance from 
Boston to New York was given as 1,000 miles; it should have been 
230 miles. 
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Ihe appearance of this volume devoted to the more recent ad- 
vances in the science of the atmosphere. 

The scope of the book is somewhat wider than the average 
textbook on this subject. Its chapters: a brief history of meteor- 
olog>s units and symbols; temperature scales; thermodynamics 
of the atmosphere; stratosphere and troposphere; the circulation 
of the atmosphere; the major circulations; the minor circula- 
tions; forecasting storms; the winds; the water vapor of the at- 
mosphere; condensation, dust and microbes; atmospheric elec- 
tricity; precipitation; floods and notable storms; frosts; solar in- 
fluences, show the ground covered and the somewhat heterogen- 
eous treatment. Sorfie of the subjects are very briefly treated, 
nnd references to original authorities are often omitted so that 
students who wish to pursue any subject farther will often be 
nonplussed. 

There is much history and description in the book, and the 
more technical matters are discussed in an interesting style so 
that the non-technical reader will find much to attract him. The 
illustrations are new and have been well chosen, and are very 
clearly reproduced. The metric system is used throughout, a 
great many technical words that have not yet gained wide use 
even amongst professional meteorologists arc used, sometimes 
without sufficient explanation. The author allows his zeal as 
propagandist to run away with him not only in the choice of a 
long-disused synonym for nietcorology in his title, but also in 
employing for measures of atmospheric pressure "megabar," 
"kilobar," etc., instead of the "bar." "millibar," etc., adopted by 
the Conference of Physicists in Paris in 1900, and in general use 
by meteorologists at the present time. 

E. R. Miller. 
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have produced differences in the types of vessels navigating 
them. It will also be interesting to note how these physical con- 
ditions influenced the kinds of commodities carried, the manage- 
ment of the vessels, the kind of government improvement neces- 
sary, and the present status of commerce on these waterways. 

Geographic Influence 

1. Influence of Depth of Waterways. — The typical Missis- 
sippi River steamboat has a broad shallow hull and draws from 3 
to 6 feet of water. In order to secure a displacement sufficient 
for an economical load, the shallow waters make it necessary for 
man to build his craft very wide. The river steamers are mod- 
elled in this respect after that wonderful adaptation, the flat- 
boat or ark, that was so much used for down-stream navigation 
prior to the advent of the steamboat. 

In striking contrast to these shallow channels of the rivers, 
arc those of the Great Lakes and connecting w^aterways and har- 
bors. Even in their natural condition the Great Lakes waterways 
had a minimum depth of about 10 feet*, and in recent years the 
government has provided a 20-foot channel connecting the lakes, 
and in all the larger harbors. The lake vessel has been built to 
fit these conditions. The typical steamers have a draught of 14 
to 18 or more feet and a hull about as deep as it is wide. 

2. Influence of Changes in Depth of Water. — Changes in 
depth of water as a result of shifting of sand bars and seasonal 
variations are of small moment on the Great Lakes waterways. 
Shifting bars are common in many harbors but their formation is 
slow and the bars offer little obstruction to the free movement of 
vessels. Their control is comparatively easy. Bars are not trou- 
blesome in the connecting rivers, since these rivers flow out of 
lakes and carry little sediment. Most of the sediment that is 
carried is derived from the tributary streams. The lakes also 
tend to reduce the seasonal variations in water level in the con- 
necting rivers; but variations in depths in harbors as a result of 
wind changes are common. Such variations, however, rarely in- 
terfere with the flow of commerce. 

On our inland rivers the conditions arc very different. Bars 
are constantly being shifted, channels changed, and the depth of 
water varies as much as 50 feet during the year. Every rainy spell 
or drought for a few days brings about a change. JThe navigators 
of the rivers, therefore, are obliged to be on the alert constantly. 
They must possess a thorough and practical knowledge of cur- 
rents, bar formation, and vsurface indication of bars, and even 

* Not considering the nipids of the St. Mary's River and the Niagara 
F^iver. 
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features rival those of the Rhine. There are many sites and situa- 
tions associated with Indian legends or heroic deeds of the pi- 
oneers. It is mostly of the past that w^ are told, of the days be- 
fore the railroad, when the rivers were travelled by hundreds of 
boats carrying goods for the Indian trade, valuable furs and 
peltry, provisions 'for the trading posts, missions or forts, and pro- 
ducts of the ranch and farms; of luxurious steamers crowded 
with immigrants, travelers, and men on business trips, and of 
exciting races. 

That the rivers of the Mississippi Basin will ever become the 
great highways of commerce that they were in the 30*8, 40*8, 50*s 
is a mooted question. Many men, captains and vessel owners, who 
have for years been associated with river traffic in all its phases, 
see little prospect for any great revival. They are not half so cer- 
tain of the future as are the members of transportation boards of 
our river cities, secretaries of waterway commissions, and **pork 
barrel" congressmen. These men of experience, at least many of 
them, look upon the stor}' of the river traffic as a completed 
chapter in the transportation history of America. 



rMiKi) SiATKs Expects to have 1,600 Merchant Ships, Aggregat- 

iNCi 9,200,000 Tons, Near End of 1918 

The United States has to-day 458 ships of over 1,500 dead- 
weight tons with an aggregate tonnage of 2,871,359, either en- 
gaged in or capable of participating in foreign trade. There are 
also 117 ships of a tonnage of 700,285 of German and Austrian 
origin. The United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration has commandeered nearly 400 steel ships of more than 
2,500,000 tons, which are being completed or under contract for 
construction in American yards. The Board's Fleet Corporation 
has also contracted for 036 ships with a tonnage of 3,124,700. 
Totaled these figures show that the United States will have near 
the end of 1918 a nrorchant fleet of more than 1,600 ships Bggre- 
gating 9,200,000 tons to carry its foreign commerce, as compared 
with an overseas marine of 1,614,222 tons on June 30, 1914, scarce- 
ly a month before the European War began. 

The tonnage referred to is exclusive of that engaged on in- 
land waters, unsuitable coastwise ships and small craft operating 
along the coast and in bays and harbors, and does not, of course, 
include the prospective additional program of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 
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the most valuable part of Chile, for in this desert are found the 
beds of nitrate of soda or Chile saltpeter. 

The nitrate deposits are found on a plain between the coast 
hills and the Andes Mountains. In general they occur near the 
eastern base of the coast hills in a belt extending from about 
19.5° to 26''. or about 450 miles. The width of this belt is usually 
less than 10 miles. The deposits are by no means continuous over 
this entire length. Some of the beds are within 10 miles of the 
Pacific coast and some are as much as 60 miles from it. The alti- 
tude of the deposits is from 2000 to 4000 feet above sea level. The 
nitrate of soda for which the deposits are worked finds a use in 
the manufacture of explosives and as a fertilizer. 

Theories of Origin 

Regarding the origin of the nitrate beds there is much dif- 
ference of opinion among those who have studied the region and 
written on the subject. One theory is that the region was once the 
floor of an arm of the ocean, which was later entirelv shut off 
from the sea by the rising of the land. Around the shores of this 
lagoon millions of birds deposited guano just as they are now* 
doing along the coast of Peru. These accumulations of guano 
contained the nitrates which later were dissolved by streams and 
rain and carried into the lagoon, where the nitrates were concen- 
trated as the water in the lagoon evaporated with the progressive 
aridity of the region. 

Another theorv is that the nitrates resulted from the de- 
composition of marine plants which accumulated in the basin. 
Perhaps both the guano and the marine plants played a part in 
the formation of the nitrates. Still other theories have been ad- 
vanced in attempts to account for the origin of the deposits but 
thev will not be considered here. 

Whether or not the arid climate was responsible for the 
formation of the nitrates, it is certain that thev exist there to-dav 
because of the dryness of the region. Moderate rains would in a 
comparatively short time dissolve and carrj- them away. 

The nitrate beds are really beds of rock which contain the 
nitrate. This rock is known as ^'Caliche" and from 10 to 60 per 
cent of its composition is nitrate of soda. The beds of caliche are 
comnionlv from 5 to 10 feet below tho surface and are covered 
with a mantle of rock fragments, sand and salty deposits. In 
thickness the beds range from 1 to G feet. 

The crude caliche is quarried or blasted from the earth in 
big chunks which are taken to plants where they are crushed 
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than 1«000,000 tons w-ere exported. The exports for 1912 reached 
2.400.000 tons and in 1916 more than 3,000,000 tons. 

Since 1850 more than 50.000,000 tons of nitrates, valued at 
^¥2.500.000.000, hove been shipped from Chilean ports; 80 per cent 
of this has been utilised for fertilizing purposes. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that Chilean nitrates have contributed $4,000,- 
000.000 in the way of increased agricultural production of the 
world. 

For 30 years following 1880 the revenue collected by Chile 
as export duties on nitrates amounted to $300,000,000. At present 
the export duty is 55 cents per hundred pounds, which amounts 
to about .^30.000.000 annuallv. 

The nitrate industry* is a capitalistic industry. A large plant 
fully equipped is estimated to cost about -^1.400.000. A great deal 
of foreign capital is invested in the district. The following is a list 
of nationalities and the capital each has invested: 

Chile >si5.000,000 

England 50.000,000 

Germany 20.000.000 

Other Nationalities 25.000.000 

There is but one American company operating in the region. 
The industj>' employs, in normal times, more than 50,000 men. 
Tlie daily wages of these men range from >^1.40 to $2.40. Most of 
thiMii are natives of Chile. Peru and Bolivia. 

Previous to the present European war most of the nitrate 
was shipped to Europe, and iiermany was the greatest consumer. 
In 1912 about 80 per cent of all the nitrate exported from Chile 
went to Europe. When the war broke out many of the plants shut 
down, but later the Tnited States began buying and at the present 
time is the greatest consumer of Chilean nitrate; the prices paid 
for it in 1915 ranged fn>m St .38 to ?2.39 per hundred pounds. 

Iodine is a by-pniduct of the nitrate industr\'. It is obtained 
from the liquid in which the caliche has been boiled. In 1916 
about 1.000,000 ]>ounds of iodine were exported from Chile. 



NOTE. — In the Dooembor Ui^lT^ (icoiiniphical Rerieir, p. 486. Prof. 
Waller S. Tower has a discussion of a New Theory of the "Orisin of the 
Chilean Nitrate Deposits." Briefly stated, this theory holds that "the deposits 
are the result of efflorescence from ground water, the minute nitrate content 
of the ground water being accumulated as a result of eyaporatlon.*' This 
theorv like all the others encounters opposition. — Editor. 
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7 111' qui*stioii arises.- -how is tiie geography teacher of to-day 
"xorting her influi'iici' u|>on this problem? Is she condoning this 
spirit of false Aiiiericiinism: is she pusillunimously tolerating it; 
is she*, in a negativt- manner, merely suppressing such utter- 
ances; or is she helping, in a positiw way. by giving our boys 
and girls facts about the excellence of these people in certain 
lines of endeavor, facts on which the American vouth may build 
a genuine appreciation of his fellow men? Are we« as teachers of 
geography, training our children to be Pharisaical, or are we 
uniting our efforts to eradicate this spirit? Are we merely talking 
the brotherhood of man, but bv our dailv words and actions 
proving that it is not a deep conviction within us? 

It is just here that the truest and noblest Work of the 
geograph/ teacher is found. We all acknowledge the importance 
of emphasizing certain basic geographical facts in the teaching 
and master}' of this subject, but if the child leaves our class at the 
end of the semester or term with a funci of geographic principles 
and statistics but with no greater love for his brother, with no 
truer conception of what superiority means, the dominant pur- 
pose of the course has been defeated. 

It is in geography that the opportunity presents itself to 
stress tlie contributions made to civilization bv the various na- 
tions and races, and thus to establish proof that it is not position 
on any certain continent, nor utt;'rance of any particular lan- 
guage, nor number of pigment cells in the skin that determine the, 
greatness or superiority of individual, nation or race. 

As it is thai individual who has made the most of all oppor- 
tunities wlio is named among the truly great, so is it with indi- 
viduals collectively, the nation. If ihe geography ti-acher shows 
the child how much Cliina^has contributed along the lines of ag- 
riculture and civil service, what the world owes to Italy for her 
accomplishments in art and architecture, how the Jew has pre- 
served much for us in religion and ethics, the American youth will 
come to an appreciation of these peoples and his heart will beat 
witli the feeling of gratitude for their part in the onward march 
of civilization. 

To give boundaries, to locate cities, to draw maps, to give 
geograpliically cause and effect, re<iuire the training of hand and 
head; but to feel akin with the wholi* world, to acknowledge 
one's <lebl of gratitude lo other peoples, is the result of heart 
training, and not until this has been accomplished by the teacher 
of geograpliy has slie shown herself worthy of her high calling. 
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tities are raised and consumed on the smaU farms. Curiously, 
however, the best grades are always exported and enter the 
world's markets, while to take their place a low grade of rice is 
imported from China, Burma, and the neighboring islands. 

Coffee, of the well-known Java variety, is one of the oldest 
crops raised on the island. Coffee is often planted on rubber es- 
tates, between the rows of young rubber trees. In 1914 there were 
140,000 acres planted with coffee alone. Tea is cultivated to some 
extent, on private plantations, and finds a market in Great Britain 
and Holland. Among the many other products of Java we may 
mention cinchona or Peruvian bark, which is used in making 
quinine. The plant was not introduced into the island until about 
1854, but to-day Java is the world's chief source of quinine. The 
cocoanut palm is indigenous to the island, and the natives gather 
and bring in for sale quantities of cocoanuts. The dried meat of 
the cocoanut, copra, is exported to be used in making soap, can- 
dles, etc. ^ 

Java possesses very valuable forests, over which the govern- 
ment now exercises careful supervision. The most valuable -are 
the teak forests, which cover over 275,000 acres. Among the min- 
eral resources of Java are tin and petroleum. 

The absence of any extensive manufacturing development 
causes Java to be a large importer of manufactured good^. It will 
surprise many to know that the island is the third largest import- 
er of cotton goods in the world. 



THE TIN PRODUCTION OF THE MALAY 

PENINSULA 

THP" Malay Peninsula lies at the southeastern corner of Asia 
and extends from 10° north latitude to the equator. The Dutch 
islands of Banka and Billiton arc really an extended portion of 
the Malay Peninsula. The tin-bearing rocks of the peninsula con- 
tinue into these two islands. 

The tin of the Malay Peninsula has been mined since ancient 
times; in fact some verj^ early Chinese records, dating from about 
2000 B. C, state that tin was even then obtained from this region. 
These mines have long led the w^orld in the production of tin. 
Up to very recent times it has been mined in a crude and waste- 
ful manner. Thousands of tons of low grade "overburden" were 
cast away in the haste to reach the richer deposits. In large areas 
possible ore hmds still lie unexplored and untested. Many places 
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MINNEAPOLIS OUTLINE FOR TEACHING 

JAPAN AND CHINA 

THK lU'W course of study prepared by u selected committee of 
Minneapolis teachers and principals has been printed and is 
undergoing trial and criticism preparatory- to revision and final 
adoption. It is a good piece of work and, in its final form, will 
doubtless be still further strengthened. The following outline 
covers a small part of the first term's work of the seventh grade: 

JAPAN 

The Japanese Islands have been called the British Isles of 
the Pacific. Why? 

(Compare throughout with British Isles.) 

I. I^>cation and extent 

1. In path of trade between two continents 

2. Extent along Pacific coast 

3. Number of islands 

I. Compare in area with Minnesota 

II. Surface and coast 

1. Character of surface 

2. Coast indentations and harbors 

3. Drainage systems and uses 

III. Climate 

1. Great extremes 

2. Efl'ects of heavy mid-summer rains 

IV^ Occupations 

1. Agriculture 

A. Method and stage of cultivation 

B. Extent of cultivated lands 

C. Products 

a. Varietv 

b. Most valuable crop, amount of arable land* 
in paddy fields; describe paddy fields 

c. Areas of tea culture 

d. Rank in silk production; state influence on 
this industry of monsoons, mountainous 
character of country, and dense population 

2. Fishing 

A. Extent of industry and reason 

B. Uses of product, lack of waste 
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3. Mining 

' A. Kinds of minerals, value of copper 
B. Effects of lack of coal and iron 

4. Forestry 

A. Extent of forest areas 

B. Necessity for cultivation and care 

C. Products 

a. Importance and care of bamboo 

b. Lacquer and its value 

c. Camphor tree culture (Note recent develop- 
ment in United States) 

5. Manufacturing 

A. Great economic necessity; necessity for import 
of ra.w material and food 

B. Power development 

C. Abundance of cheap labor, results 

D. Products and their uses 

6. Commerce 

A. Oriental means of transportation 

B. Development of moderii methods 

V. People and Government 

1. Ability to support dense population 

2. Characteristics: effect of powers of imitation and 
initiative 

3. Reason for location of settlement 

4. Government 

5. Education, general and advanced 

VI. Cities 

Osaka, cotton and silk goods 

Kioto, tea and art wares 

Yokohama, seaport 

Tokyo, capital 

Nagoya, center of porcelain manufacture 

VII. Colonies 

Korea, food, timber, and minerals 
Manchuria, great resources 

VIII. Suggestive Questions and Problems: 
Why are so few animals raised in Japan? 

How did the size and location of Japan aid in her industrial 
revolution? 

What economic problems were met by Japan with the taking 
•over of Korea and with the gaining of concessions in Man' ' ^ 
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Name some of the uses of paper in Japan. . 

The great point of difference between Japan arid Britain is 
the production of coal and iron. How is Japan attempting to 
overcome this difference? ^ 

Why is Japan even more dependent upon manufacturing 
than Great Britain? 

Why have we not succeeded in introducing silk and tea pro- 
duction into the United States? 

Why is a crop failure more serious in a country where there 
is no large animal industry than where there is one? 

Explain the sudden entrance of the soy bean into European 
commerce. 

Why do Japanese celebrate the birthday of Commodore 
Perry ? 
IX. Drill 

Locate and know something about: 

Formosa Honshu Seoul 

Yokohama Kyoto Fujiyama 

Tokyo Nagoya Nagasaki 

Osaka Korea 

CHINA 

China, a country of great natural resources and vast extent^ 
has lacked means of communication with the outside world. State 
the results. 

1. Compare China's position, and area with the United States. 

1. Note the water boundaries 

2. Communication with advanced nations 

3. Extent and position of territory 
II. Surface, coast, and climate 

1. Contrast with United States 

A. As to location and trend of mountain areas 

B. Distribution and character of drainage basins 

C. Variety in climate 

D. Influence on products of prevailing winds 

E. Coast as affecting climate and trade 

2. Location and extent of desert areas, mountain ranges^ 
alluvial plains, loess deposits, arid and semi-arid 
plains 

III. People and government 

1. Characteristics of people; reason for 

A. Willingness to work 

B. Skill in spite of scarcity of opportunity 

2. Condition of government 
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Compare the southeastern and the northwestern parts of 
China in relation to density of population and development of 
natural resources. Explain. 

What does the Great Wall of China tell us of China's ancient 
civilization? 

What have western nations learned from China? 

VII. Drill 

Locate and know something about: 

Peking East China Sea 

Great Wall Hoang-ho 

Shanghai Yangtse-kiang 

Canton Tientsin 

Grand Canal Hong-kong 

Lassa Altai 

Tibet Gobi 

South China* Sea Mongolia 

Minimum Essentials in Pl.\ce Geography, 1st Term, 7th Grade 

Be able to locate: 

1. All the countries of Europe, the provinces of Canada, 
India, Australia, South Africa, Egypt, Chinese Empire, Guiana, 
Siberia, Belgian Kongo, Sahara. 

2. . Coast waters: Atlantic, Pacific, Indian and Arctic 
Oceans; Mediterranean, Red, Black, Baltic, North, Irish, White, 
Adriatic, Aegean, Marmora, South China, East China, Japan, 
Arabian, and Bering Seas; Bay of Biscay, English Channel, Gulf 
of Guinea, Bay of Bengal, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Bay of Fundy, 
Hudson Bay. 

3. Straits: Dover, Gibraltar, Skagerrack, Kattegat, Dar- 
danelles, Bosporus, Malakka, Bering. 

4. Rivers: Thames, Mersey, Clyde, Seine, Rhone, Rhine, 
Elbe, Po, Tiber, Danube, Volga, Lena, Yenisei, Indus, Ganges, 
Brahmaputra, Yangtse, Hoang-ho, Amur, Ob, Murray, Darling, 
Nile, Kongo, Niger, Zambezi, St. Lawrence, Eraser, •Mackenzie. 
Nelson. 

5. Lakes: Geneva, Dead Sea, Baikal, Caspian, Aral, Tan- 
ganyika, Nyassa, Wener, Superior, Huron, Erie, Ontario, Winni- 
peg, Great Bear, Great Slave. 

6. Canals: Suez, Manchester, Kiel, Sault Ste. Marie, Wei- 
land. Grand. 

7. Mountains: Cheviot, Pyrenees, Alps, Apennines, Carpa- 
thians, Caucasus, Kiolin, Valdai Hills, Ardennes, Ural, Himalayas, 
Altai, Atlas, Australian Alps, Rocky. 

8. Peaks: Blanc, Matlerhorh, Jungfrau, Elburz, Everest, 
Fujiyama. 
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$6,668,247.32 if canal rules alone had governed, which is $1,036,- 
465.66 more than the amount actually collected. 

The year's dredging chargeable to construction, which in- 
cludes all the excavation in the canal prism at locations where 
the full widths and depths have not been once obtained is as fol- 
lows: Gaillard Cut, 183,904 cubic yards; between Gamboa and 
Pedro Miguel Lock, 246,998 cubic yards; and Pacific entrance, 
221,133 cubic yards. At the end of the year there remained 
1,409,149 cubic yards of original excavation to be done within 
the limits of the canal prism. 

Cucaracha slide has given no further trouble since the large 
movement that blocked the canal in August, 1916, as described in 
the report of last year. To reduce the chances of interruptions 
to traffic due to future similar movements if they occur, the 
material in the slide was removed for a distance of 100 feet out- 
side the canal prism. 

It is believed that in the future the great slides of the canal 
will be of historic interest only. 

Deducting from the total canal appropriations all appropria- 
tions for purposes other than construction, there remains a total 
of $378,511,853.92 appropriated for the construction of the canal 
and its immediate adjuncts. 

Copper Production for 1917 Exceeds Half Billion Dollars 

The production of copper in 1917 was slightly less than in 
1916, from all plants that make blister copper from domestic ores 
or that produce refined copper. At an average price of about 27 
cents a pound the output for 1917 has a value of $510,000,000, as 
against values of $475,000,000 for 1916 and $190,000,000 for 1913. 

Arizona produced 687,800,000 pounds, a slight decrease from ^ 
the production in 1916, which was 694,800,000 pounds. 

Montana produced 278,000,000 pounds, as against 352,000,000 
pounds in 1916. 

Michigan produced 275,000,000 pounds, an increase over the 
269,794,000 pounds produced in 1916. 

Utah produced 245,000,000 pounds, as compared with 232,- 
000,000 pounds in 1916. . 

Nevada produced 110,000,000 pounds, an increase over the 
100,800,000 pounds produced in 1916. 

Alaska, with a production of about 87,500,000 pounds, showed 
a large decrease from the previous year. 
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'The method of procedure has been as follows: The sixth 
grade teachers of geography met at frequent intervals to dis- 
cuss the work, the sources of material, and to form general out- 
lines for the classes to follow. Beginning in January, 1917, and 
continuing through May, pupil representatives from each sixth 
grade in the city met for an hour once a week with th^ chairman 
to present reports from their classes, discuss various parts of the 
work, and decide questions that had arisen By the close of the 
school year in June, reports of the work of each class had been 
handed in to the chairman. These reports were sifted, con- 
flicting statements investigated, and sources of all kinds con- 
sulted. Many of the pioneer residents were interviewed. Then 
the work was put in final form for publication. 

"It has been our object to have an interesting book. This 
accounts for many of the stories and illustrations. At the -same 
time we have attempted to make the work as reliable as possible 
and to record the sources of our information. Lack of time has 
made it impossible to go to the real sources in many cases. 

"We have aimed to place the emphasis on those phases of 
the work that are significant, but are not at hand for study now. 
The present industrial and governmental conditions need no text 
for their study — in fact, ought to have none. The daily paper 
with its advertisements, statements about business and the in- 
dustries, and with its proceedings of the Common Council, Board 
of Education, Board of Supervisors, and of other governmental 
bodies of the city and county furnish text enough for this part 
of the work. At the same time it is desired that the personal ob- 
servation of the pupil be used wherever possible. This can be 
accomplished by means of individual, group or class excursions 
and visits to interesting places, to industrial plants, and to the 
meetings of the Common Council, etc. 

"Many suggestions and much valuable information have 
been received from individual citizens, city and county officials, 
and the libraries. Many valuable illustrations have been do- 
nated at considerable expense by several of our factories and by 
individuals interested in the success of the book." 

A copy of the book may be secured by sending $1.00 to the 
Board of Education, Bav Citv, Mich. 
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j NOTICE— A GEOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 

I 

WE purpose to make the June number of the Journal of Gee 
raphy a Geographical Directory. It will be one of the m< 
useful special numbers we have ever issued, a hand book of i 
formation to which teachers will refer again and again. 

Heretofore we have printed from 500 to 5000 addition 
copies of our special issues and have seldom had enough to 1 
the orders that continued to come in. The following Table 
Contents will give an idea of what it is proposed to include 
the Geographical Directory. 

Proposed Contents of the June Issue 

Best books on the' Teaching of Geography. 

Selected Reference Books for Geography Teachers. 

Modern text books in Elementary, Physical, CommercL 
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General, and College Geography. 

Books for supplementary reading and reference in tl 
grades and in the high school.* 

List of atlases, gazetteers and annuals. 

Directory of map publishers, lantern slide makers, ai 
dealers in other geographical materials. 

Information about maps and other publications of value 
geography teachers furnished free or at a small cost by the U. 
government. 

A list of magazines which regularly print articles of geogr 



I ! phic interest. 

• 4 ^ 



British and American Geographical Societies and the ge 
graphical magazines published in the English language. 

A complete list of articles on the Teaching of Geograpl 
found in back numbers of the leading educational magazines. 

Other Bibliographies. 

A Request 

We will esteem it a favor if those receiving this magazii 
will bring the above notice to the attention of their fello 
teachers who may desire to secure copies of the Geographic 
Directorj'. 15 cents a copy; a club order of 8 for $1.00 to oi 
address. Send remittance with order to The Journal of Ge 
GRAPHY, Appleton, Wis. 
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Potter J. B. History of methods of instruction in geopraphy. Peda- 
gogical Seminary, 1 :415, Dec. 1891. 

Bidgley, Douglas 0. The problem of place geography. Journal of Geog- 
raphy, 12 :333-340, June 1914. 

The teaching of place geography. Journal of (Jeography, 11 :13-16, 

Sept. 1912. 

Whitbeck, Bay H. The fundamental and the incidental in geography. 
Journal of Geography, 5 :66.73, Feb. 1906. 

Geography in the elementary schools. In National Education Asso- 
ciation Proceedings, 1908. (Chicago, 111., University of Chi- 
cago press) p. 971-977. 

Ideals and aims in elementary geography. Journal of Geography, 

14 :65-70, Nov. 1915. 

Suggestions for teaching elementary geography. Journal of Ge- 
ography, 16 :121-128 and 171-176, Dec. 1917 and Jan. 1918. 

OEOOBAPHY IN HZOH SCHOOLS. 

Breeze, Fred J. High school geography. School science and mathe- 
matics, 5 :516-519, Oct. 1905. 

Carney, Frank. The value of the physical vs. the human element in 
secondary school geography. Journal of Geography 10:1-7, 
Sept. 1911. 

Cook, Jane Perry. The equipment of a physiographical laboratory. 
School Science and Mathematics, 5 :421-430, June 1905. 

Dodge, Bichard E. Geography for secondary schools. Journal of Ge- 
ography, 7 :121-125, Feb. 1909. 

Outline of the round table discussion at the meeting of the 
Association of American geographers in Baltimore, Decem- 
ber 1908. 

Hiiraanizing school geography. Journal of Geography, 16:161-166, 

Jan. 1918. 

Dryer, Charles B. Field work in physical geography.' Journal of 
Geography, 10:8-12, Sept. 1911. 

Fenneman N. M. Problems in the teaching of physical geography in 
secondary schools. Journal of Geography, 7:145-157, March 
1909. 

Discusses the changes within twenty years in both the subject 
matter and the method of secoridary school geography. 

Gregory, Wm. M. Secondary fjeography in the middle west. Journal of 
Geography, 8:110-116, Jan. 1910. 

Hubbard, Greorge D. Geography in the secondary schools. In National 
Education Association. Proceedings, 1908, p. 978-984. 

Reasons for giving geography a greater place in high schools. 

School Science and Mathematics, 18 :291-304, April 1918. 
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T;,*r A.v.*^r,"4r* fV/<»ic Co., N'^rir York, 

K,*rrr.^f/;fcr7 ^^^/iffApf.y *>-^>. AdraiKai Geography ^L%. 
P// <#r*/;i^*: iW/k ^m^ «;:^x Book Two «^X Book Three 

^ 7^/, IW/k Four *-70. 
Iia/#'i %t"SHi\y hud Co,, Chicago. 

;wrv!r />oj(r;»f/hy, IV^/k I, 1&17, :J.feS. 

N'<*A' ^/<-o(^raf/hy, IV>ok 11, in preparation. 

i'trhmtupir H/;hooI Geography, 1902, $1.25. Same in two toI- 

Mfwen i([.8^) ea<:h. 
l^'UfUiiU: yuf'iH iff GifOgraphy, one volume, $1.10. Same in 

two volufiM'H: Hook I, $.f>0; Hook II, $1.00. 
tthtuf G''0(/raphy hwI Type Studies. $.36. 
KirM SbjiH in Gi-ography. $.65. Same in two vols. $.45 each. 
KU'iiit'tiiH of Geography, $.65. 
fforrM* iinri S<;hool Atlas, 24 pages of maps, $1.00. 
Ginn ntul ('o., Hoston. 

King, Charles F. GeogmjihieH. 

Kh'rrM'nlnry (ieogra[)hy, lfK)4, $.65. 

Atlvntu'vA (i(!Ogniphy, 1906, $1.25. 

(■liiirh'M S('rihn«T'M Sons, New York. 
Morton, Ellia H. (ii'ographicH. 1901. 

KIrini'nIiiry Geography, $.55. 

AdviitH'ed Geography, $1.20. 

AiiH'ricnii H()nk (%>., New York. 
Nivor, Harmon B. Geographies. 

Kli'iiMMilary Geography, 1915, $.85. Also bound in two parts, 
$.()() eaeh. 

A.lvnm-ed (Jeography, 1916, $1..%. Also bound in two parts, 
$.S;> each. 

IIIihIn. Ilayden and Kldredge, Inc., New York. 
Rmlwiiy and Hinman. Nat\iral (Jeographies. 1898, 1901. 

InlnMhiotory Geography, $.60. Also in two parts, $.40 eaeh. 

Si'hoid Geography, $1.25. Also in two parts, $.75 each. 

Alias td* IJeferenoe Maps from School Geography, $.35. 

MhMuentary (Geography, $.60. 

Advanced Geography, $1.25. 
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Fairbanks, Harold W. Practical Physiography. Allyn & Bacon, Boston, 
1906. $1.60. 

Gilbert and Brigham, An Introduction to Physical Geography. Apple- 
ton, N. Y., 1908. $1.25. 

Hopkins, Thomas C. Elements of Physical Geography. Sanborn, N. Y., 
1908. $1.35. 

Hanry and Simonds. Physical Geography. Am. Book Co., 1908. $1.20. 

Salisbury, BoUin D. Elementary Physiography. Holt, N. Y., 1910. $1.30. 

^Physiography for High Schools. Holt, N. Y., 1908. $1.50. 

Tarr, E. S. First Book of Physical Geography. Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
$1.10. 

^Elementary Physical Geography. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1895. $1.40. 

^New Physical Geography. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1903. $1.20. 

HiaH SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS— QENEEAL. 

Dryer, Ohas. E. High School Geography. Am. Book Co., N. Y., 1912. 

$1.20. 
Salisbury, Barrows and Tower. Modern Geography. Holt, N. Y., 1913. 

$1.25. 
Elements of Geography. Holt, 1912. $1.50. 

BOOKS ON THE TEACHINO OF OEOaBAPHY. 

Archer, Lewis and Chapman. Teaching of Geography in Elementary 
Schools. Macmillan, 1910. $1.10. 

Eedway, J. W. The New Basis of Geography. Macmillan, 1901. $1.00. 

Sutherland, W. J. The Teaching of Geography. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chgo., 1909. $1.25. 

HcMurray, Charles A. Special Method in Geography. Macmillan, 
1903. $.70. 

Holtz, P. L. Principles and Methods of Teaching Geography. Macmil- 
lan, 1913. $1.10. 

Geikie, A. The Teaching of Geography. Macmillan, 1906. $.60. 

Dodge, Bichard E. and Kirchwey, Clara B. The Teaching of Geography 
in Elementary Schools. Rand McNally & Co., Chgo., 1913. $1.00. 

METEOEOLOOY AND CLIMATOLOOY. 

Davis, W. M. Elementary Meteorology. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1894. 
$2.50. 

Ward, E. DeC. Climate. G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y., 1908. $2.00. 

^Practical Exercises in Elementary Meteorology. Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1899. $1.12. 

Hilham, W. I. Meteorology. Macmillan, 1912. $4.50. 

Davis, W. M. Elementary Meteorology. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1894. $2.50. 

Waldo, Frank. Elementary Meteorology, Am. Bk. Co., N. Y., 1896. 
$1.50. 
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Dmvli^ Kiaff ud CtoUii^ Th« U«e of Governmental Maps in Schools. 

Itonry Holt and Oo., N. T. $.30. 
H«Ubft» W. H. Charaoteriiitica of Existing Glaciers. Maenullaii* 191JL 

J^ilnwMa, WQlis X. Mathematical Geography. American Book Co^ 

1<H17. fLOrt. 
■^ Amk Eoibert. Hints on the choice of geographical books for ref- 

cronoe and rosdihg. (Very valuable to date^ 1897.) Longmans 

Greon i OOw, X. Y. City, 
XsmcT. Sir Joka. The iVean. Henry Holt ft Co^ N. Y.. 1913. $.3a 
IfoiPblgia. Marioa L Modem Geography. Henry Holt ft Co^ 191L $.50. 

L. V. K^K^ks and Rock Minerals. John Wiley ft Sona. K. T^ 

1. C. GlijfKTJi of North America, Ginn ft Oo^ Boston, 1997. $2.10. 
-Nfirih Amf-rJoa. D. Applelon ft Co., l^KH. $2.50. 
-Tt;v(«ni of N^rth Amcrics. G. P. l'^^1nam's Sons, N. Y., 1898. $2.00. 
"TfilfAnof* fif North .\merifa. Msrmillan. 1897. $4,00. 

. H. S. .\«pf»rT$ of ihr Esrth. rharles Scribners' Sons, X. T^ 
188.«». «2.50. 

:\hii. inir. Tt!f F-unh. Fu\, Dnff.fld ft Co.. N. Y.. 19i"io. $1.50. 

TaottiakBr. flhas. &. Oommfrcial K«'w- MaUTials. Ginn ft Co.. BoBtim, 

Tu Sisa. Ohas. &. Thf O'rmficn'ation of Namra] Kesonrces in tike 

T'ljiTf-c: fiTiiTeR. "Mflprriillan. 1910. i^S.i'H'J. 



Bnrkotx. C W.. and Poe. C. H. rorrnn T>(»u}ilfa«y. ifirifi. «2.00. 

Bvtler. r S^nrv o: P«T>t'r "NUkinf. "RjrifT Puiifr if*.. 19r»l. f.Ta. 

Cocfanoia. C fi "Mnfji-n. hi«ius:rui'. Prnprt'SK. hipyiim-ori. ]9f4. $3.00. 

Ikmdlmcwr. P T. Tiu Book of "^'iipa: .huu;. 190>.. if£l.(Hi. 

Ben|l»oc ft Orifflth. Tiu Vh^n: liiil»s:r\ "Mnfmiliai* IT'ln. f.Bn. 

I>irad^MiaT. Bnssell. Srorirt- n:* li-vi^nmr^ r^onhifdiiv. if'ii 5=1.2n. 

Sdgsr W C f%Tnr>- d: j. I'irjiu. tv \^'iit»ji'. ApiHomi,. 190;-,. f^l.Ofj. 

Fonnax. fi S Sinrir^ o: ; s:'fu ir'!*ii:inns ■* •mth'-^ . If'll. ^l.ftO. 

Hwtrtr. ^ J 7m« Bnsmoft- o: "Mniinp Lmnumn:: ^9Zfl ^LSf;. 

Xvde. L. W Alar hh*: ?]i> Aljirktls Ai«-^niili:ii.. IMO;: f..n(.. 
.£ A f^Tor;^ r\: h Pir^.-i i»: v'oju .AiHiifioii. 1S.9».. f.J^fj 
£ £ Tiv >Nt.»r:^ m: it.hi. Anntvim. ]M<»*- > 7f. 

Meldolb Baphael "on nn/. V'!-i;i- Vt tf- r-^.m !; I'm-i.jin.. IS*^'. > Sfi. 

lElifc. J C >»^ij"?' ■!>ii47nt> ni >»niit .'\nvri-ai liuinstr^'^N M^rinr^, 

10'" <. ' ^i 

Kidie^- H K >Ti"«'> Al«.^Tiiili;n.. 1*>12 ^7.. 

Bnr;pen; T L -in P!ar.t> Tin-r I <«f^ suu. V. riv> ..; i.ji. Hoiwrhtan. 

1 ... •■ . I  • 
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OkMttlnf . Bdward, and Lanidng, M. F. Story of tfa€ Opeat Lakes. 

MaomillHii, 1909. $1.50. 
ConaiL Katharine. Industrial History of the United States. MacmiUan, 

U>10, $1.60. 
Iki^. OtiTe. History of Commerce. Longmans, 1907. $2.00. 
Moort^ J. R. H, bulustrial History of the American People. Macmillan, 

1913. $1.25. 
Qskr, J. M. Romanoe of Commerce. Crowell, 1907. $.75. 
Wttelir. W. 0. General History of Commerce. Ginn, 1903. $1.40. 
Wtisht C. D. The Industrial Evolution of United States. Scribner, 

l9iX\ $1.25. 



SUPPLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 

FOR USE IN THE GRADES. 

By Caroline W. Hotehkiss, 
Horaoo Mann Sohool, X. Y. City. 

PUPILS' LIST. 

H<9tBi^ aad World Geography. 
;l.-v ^V:/ Ar^* y^i» Chiiub^rlain, J. F.. Maomillan, 1903. $.45. 
ri.w ^*< i Ar^ vric:i^\i. Or.Aiubvrlain. J. F., Maomillan« 19C4. $.45. 
H;^ "•^"■r Arv Si-fh^rvc. ChAinb^rlain. J. F.. Maomillan. 1906. t.-l5. 
H-*^ ''*Vt Tr-i' *1 Oiju:nS*r-.jLi:i, J. F., Mdwsiillan, 1906. $.45. 
>-■' ra l:::.-^ >:scir$* Jjlii;? Au.lr«^ws^ Glihi. 11?16. $.5*,\ 
:'x>c 1-:^ -I >-- lAn.i;^. K A £\r*i,ir?. Rand. M.-NiLly. 1?IS. «.aX 
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Aft^.v'ju l\-*kT:p:iv:* Oiv^raphr fn?m Ori^rin&l Sourees, F. D. and A. J- 
vVv'*r.vjk 7'*:- vVr.::v.5*r.:* Asi Their People* S^rie*. J. F. Chambexiam. 



Itsv^s*?*-*" >':.',:■:« vt: A*; a. Nfllir R. AIIth. Gizn. lb»l^. ?-?*.'•. 
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Keltie, J. BeotL Geographical EdoeatioDL Beport to the eoimeil of the 
Boyal Oeographieal Rocieiy. Pabliriied in London, 1886. Baaed 
upon detailed ntudiea in variooa European coontriea; eaUed ''A 
landmark in the hiatory of geographical teaching." 

McMillan, Eva M. The present atatua of geography teaching. Jonmnl 
of Geography, 10:73-80, Nov. 1911. Bepliea to a qneationnaire 
on the content of geography and the aims and method of ♦^^^^Jiing 
it, received from 45 geographers, authors, and teachers. 

Packard, L. O., chairman of investigating committee. Report of Boa- 
ton's attempt to ascertain results of geography teaching. School 
document No. 14, 1915, Boston. Abridgment in Journal of Geog- 
raphy, 15:142-149, Jan. 1917. 

Pact, Charles K., chairman. The present status of high school physical 
K<?ograj>hy. Kchool Science and Mathematics, 15:322-328, Apr. 
1915. Abridged iu Journal of Geography, 13:283-286, May, 1915. 

Rajnsey, K. K. Physical geography in high schools. Reports from 86 
NchoolH. School Science and Mathematics, 11:838-848, 12:45-54, 
114125, 1911, 1912. 

Whitbcck, K. II., editor. Report of a symposium on the aims in teach- 
ing commercial geography. Statements of six authors of text 
books of commercial geography. 



GEOGRAPHICAL READERS IN SERIES 

riiirpenter, Knink 0.: Nortli America, South America, Australia, 
Europe, Asia, Africa. Europe, 70 cents; others 60 cents. 

How the WorM is Clothed, How the World is Fed, 

How tlie World Ih HouHed. 60 cents each. The American Book 
Co., New York. 

Chamberlnin, tIaineM F. and Arthur XL: Europe, Asia, North America, 
South Aineri(*H, Africa and Australia. 55 cents each. 

IIo^v Wc are Fed, How We are Clothed, How 

Wo are Slieltered, How We Travel. 45 cents each. The Macmillan 
(^o.. New York. 

Dalryniple. .hilia: Little People Everywhere Series. 45 cents each. 
Colette iu Kranee, Unie Sail in Japan, Fritz in Germany, Rafael in 
Italy, Horis in Russia, Hassan in E^rypt, Josefa in Spain, Kathleen 
in Ireland, Ht*tty in Canada, Manuel in Mexico, Gerda in Sweden, 
Marta in Holland, Oonald in Scotland, Chandra in India. Little* 
Brown and Co,, Boston. 

Allen, Nellie B. : Industrial Studies. Europe, 80 cents; United States, 
(u'> eents: Asia, 80 cents : South America, 80 cents. Ginn and Co., 
Boston. 
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t^^^^f^m vf •h* f: .H, U, i^Ati5iti;«i ^f ^a* Principal 

Mhf^Mi^ V</i^ A/,Tvv^i^/fA ff^if^A ffU r,h^ Mineral B^sooreea And Ifidn^ 
^^>>ir «^^ ^/fr#^A»/i«/l ^r« fh^ utiunxi 7oinme» oa Kacnl Smovos «f 
tlM f/ 'thf^f^ xff * wo 7oiiirA^ ijMQf:^] jf^rijr. — ^L Metals* and IL 
M//f» fft^'fH'm hh^i- fr»* rttnior part of th^ report is deroted to the 
l.htf^/l >'^AfA4, rr»ii/<)ri lufhrtuskUhu \% alAO s^ven regarding forei^i 
t'Oi9h^f\**% YK''*'- r*r^fOrlM art: obtained from the Director of the 
I. r\ htf,\oic*^M Hurvf.y, Wanhint^ton, D. C. Can probably be ae- 
f'uft'fl fhr ii/'hool librftri^-n fr#re, 

AfflAMltfirA Th" f>«'pfkrfrri#frit of Afcri^nlture, Washington, issaes an 
nttfinnl /mII'/I f h^ Ymut Book of the Department of Agricnlture. It 
ttffiUiiun piipfTft on Hi^riciiHiirAl topics and statistics of farm pro- 
t\iU'^n, aIa/i Mtwt' iriforrrintion n;^ar(Jii]g Agriculture in Foreign 

(firyisiiii Thfi Wui'ttitu of (IrnMus has isHued a series of very useful bulle- 
Uim oM Dim dilTiTfiit Mtatrs. Kach one contains the 1910 census re- 
|MirlN ii|i<Mi I'npiiliition, AKri^nilture, Manufactures, and Mining, 
for IIm« Hhiln iififlrr vuuH'u\vrn\Um. AddreHs Bureau of the Censna, 

W.||q||||i»ftlll|. !).(!. , 

WninrwayM, Viihimr IS. Smiitt* DiMMinieiit.s, ()2d ('Ong., 2d session, is 

I In* t''iiiiil KrpnrI iiT tlio National Waterways Commission, 579 
piiHi^N 

Hmtlmimiluti Vnlinur VS. IhiiiNr norunientM, (ilst Congress, 3d session, 
itraU with tlir KiM'lainntiiMi of Arid Lands. 11)7 pages. 

ANNUALS. 

Th» WiMid Aliuanao. iMNuod annually h\ the New York World, contains 
SOO pa^i^M \it' (Moolv int'onuation upon au immense variety of topics. 

II volU I'sM' '».» \'onlM v^»v rnaiP, 

TU«> Tiilmui^ Ahunuao. published by the New York Tribune is similar 
u» \Uk^ WxmM Vltuciuao, btit uoi ^uite so lar^re. 2o cents, 

X\w UviU«h Aluvaivao. i< to annual issued by Oas^ell and Co., Ltd., 
I x»".,u»'i iMxt \k-\\ \ vw-k It v-vMitarr.s 4iV to tW pa^es or facts and 

TtW K\aa\uu\^ VmtVsvI^ -^ V Sur\ ;> ;: f.-.o Worlds Pnjgr^aa 
N- .' y- o.\vvo< ■^- ',4 s-a Co.. X.-^ Y;rk. Taih paper. 
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Herrick, C. A. Secondary school commercial geognraphyy 26:129-184, 

19M. 
Shackford, Martha H. Geography and college English, 26:342-844» 

1906. 
Redway, J. W. Essentials in geography teaching, 29 :65-75, 1908. 
Carpenter, Frank Teaching commercial geography, 29 :345-350, 1909. 
Whitbeck, B. H. Where to place the emphasis in geography teaching, 

31:108-116, 1910. 
Brown, B. M. Questioning in geography, 37 :167.173, 1916. 

Bdnoational Beview, New York. 

Davis, W. M. The teaching of geography, 3 :417.426, 1892. 4 :6-15, 1892. 

Bedway, J. W. Text-books of geography, 5 :153-162, 1893. 

Mill, Hugh E. Geography in European Universities, 6 :417-430, 1893. 

Poster, Ida T. Economic geography, 7 :286-293, 1894. 

Bedway, J. W. Status of geography, 7 :33-41, 1894. 

McMurry, C. A. Geography as a school subject, 9 :448-463, 1895. 

Dodge, B. E. Bailway geography, 19 :394-395, 1900. 

Dryer, C. B. Organization of geography, 21 :26-38, 1901. 

Hubbard, Geo. D. College geography, 35:381-400, 1908. 

Bishop, A. L. Geography in Universities abroad, 37 :477-481, 1909. 

Brown, B. M. European war and geography, 49 :248-257, 1915. 

Brown, B. M. Geography in practice and theory, 55 :30-40, 1918. 

School Review, Chicago, 111. 

Davis, W. M. Geography in the schools, 1 :327-339, 1892. 

^Physical geography in the high school, 8:338-404,449- 

456, 1900. 

^Physical geography for college entrance, 3:632-640, 

1895. 
Tarr, B. S. Physiography, the teacher's outfit, 4:161-72, 193-201, 1896. 
Bussell, J. E. History and geography in higher schools of Germany, 

5: 257-268, 539-547, 1897. 
Tarr, R. S. Field work in geology and physiography, 5 :519-529, 1897. 
Brigham, A. P. Physical geography in secondary schools, 5:530-538, 

1897. 
Goode, J. Paul. The question of map drawing, 12:67-68, 1904. 
Anderson, Wm. L. Well balanced course in commerce and industry, 

22 :455-464, 505-510, 1914. 
Walker, C. H. Sketch maps in historical geography, 24 :497-514, 1916. 
Giles, F. M. Teaching of commercial geography, 24:596-602, 1916. 
Whitbeck, R. H. The need of broad gauge courses in geography, 26 : 

199-204, 1918. 
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Bamsey, E. E. Physical geography in the high school, 11 :838-848, 191 ; 

12:45-54, 114-125, 1912. 
Hopkins, T. C. What the college desires of the high school in ph3rsiog- 

raphy, 11 :623-625, 1911. 
Morse, J. F. Physiography as an introduction to science, 11:256-262, 

1911. 
Haug, B. L. Materials for physiography teaching, 13 :427-429, 1913. 
• Strayer, D. W. Geography for city schools, 14 :704-710, 1914. 
Whitbeck, R. H. Geography and citizenship, 16:323-327, 1916. 
Hubbard, Geo. D. Geography in the high school, 18 :291-304, 1918. 

Teachers College Record, Columbia, Univ., N. T. City. 

Dodge, R. E., and Kirchwey, C. B. Geography in the Horace Mann 

School, 2 :3-104, 1901. 
Marshall, Florence. Fourth grade geography, 8:16-20, 1907. 
Peabody, Mary. Fifth grade geography, 8:73-80, 1907. 
Kirchwey, Mary. Sixth grade geography, 8:196-205, 1907. 
Hotchkiss, Caroline, Seventh grade geography, 8:271-285, 1907. 
Geography in Horace Mann elementary school, 14:15-47, 1913. 
Dodge & Kirchwey. Geography in normal and secondary schools, 15 : 

71-137, 1914. 
McMurray, F. M. Curricula in geography, 16:317-338, 1915. 



THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

OF NEW YORK. 

By W. L. G. Joerg. 
Associate Editor, Geographical Review. 

The American Geographical Society is the oldest geographical so- 
ciety in the United States. When it was founded, in 1852, there were but 
twelve similar societies in the worl^. Among its presidents it has counted 
George Bancroft, the historian; Henry Grinnell, the staunch supporter 
of Arctic exploration,* after whom Grinnell Land was named; Chief 
Justice Charles P. Daly, for thirty-five years the vigorous director of 
the Society's activities; Robert E. Peary; and Archer M. Huntington. 
Throughout its career the Society has adhered steadfastly to its orig- 
inal objects, which are to collect and disseminate geographical infor- 
mation by discussion, lectures, and publications; to establish in the 
chief city of the United States a place where may be obtained accurate 
information on every part of the globe; and to encourage and assist 
worthy exploring expeditions and research studies. 

In pursuance of -these objects it has developed a library of 50,000 
volumes and a collection of 40,000 maps, both of which are unrivaled 
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Geographical Review. Successor to the Bulletin of the Ameriean Geo- 
graphical Society, Vol. XLVII (1915). Vol. I, Jan.-Jaae 1916. 
2 Vols, a year. Organ of the American Geographical Society, 
New York. $5.00 a year, monthly. Broadway at 156 St., N. 
Y. City. 

National Geographic Magaane. Vol I, 1889. Vol. XXXIII current in 
1918. Organ of the National Geographic Society, monthly, 
$2.50 per annum. $2.00 to members. Washington, D. C. 

Journal of Ge<^phy. Vol. I, 1902. Vol. XVI current in 1917-18. l>r- 
gan of the National Council of Geography Teachers. 10 
months. $1.00 a year including membership in National Ooun- 
cil if requested at time of subscribing. Editorial office, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. Publication office, Appleton, 
Wis. 

Journal of School Geography. Vol I, 1897 to Vol. V, 1901. In 1901 
united with the Bulletin of the American Bureau of Geogra- 
phy and became Vol. I of the Journal of Geography. 

BRITISH GEOGRAPHICAL KAGAZINE8. 

Geographical Journal. Official organ of the Royal Geographical So- 
eiey. 2 volumes a year. $6.00 per annum. Vol. 51 current 
Jan.-June, 1918. Kensington Gore S. W. 7, London, Eng. 

Geographical Teacher. Official organ of the Geographical Association 
(teachers) of Great Britain. Quarterly. $1.50 per annum. 32 
Fleet St. E. C. London, Eng. 

Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society. Published in four 
parts annually. One volume a year. Vol. 34 current in 1918 
(if issued). 16 St. Mary's Parsonage, Manchester, England. 

Scottish Geographic Magazine. Organ of the Royal Scottish Geograph- 
ical Society. Monthly. Vol. 34 current in 1918. $4.50 per an- 
num. Synod Hall, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

OTHER MAGAZINES PUBLISHING GEOGRAPHICAL ARTICLES. 

The Americas. A monthly publication issued by the National City Bank 
of New York. Contains authoritative articles on both Latin- 
American subjects and on commercial subjects of a world- 
wide character. No price given : write for terms. 

Asia. Journal of the American Asiatic Association, 28 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. City. A beautifully illustrated monthly with many good 
articles on Asiatic topics. $3.(X) a year to non-members of the 
Association. 

Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. Devoted to articles, items, and 
news dealing with Latin-America ; monthly, illustrated. Pan- 
American Building, Washington, O. C. $2.(X) a year. 
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  *  

A. Flanagan Co., 521 So. Wabaah Ave., Chicago, IlL 

Ohman Map Co., 258 Broadway, New York. 

Peckham, Little & Co., 57 E. 11th St., New York. 

Central Scientific Co., 460 E. Ohio St., Chicago, HL 

Educational Exhibition Co., 26 Custom House St., Providence, B. I. 

W. M. Welch Mfg. Co., 1516 Orleans St., Chicago, IlL 

MINERALS. 

Geography Supply Bureau, 115 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, New York. 

Ward's Natural Science Establishment, Bochester, New York. (Exten- 
sive.) 

Howell's Microcosm, 612 Seventeenth St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(School cabinet of 40 rocks and minerals for $3.00.) 

HAKEBS OF LANTEBN SLIDES. 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 

Qeographical Supply Bureau, 115 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mcintosh Stereopticon Co., 30 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 111. 

Underwood and Underwood, 417 Fifth Ave., New York. 

flaynes Studios, Selby St. at Virginia, St. Paul, Minn. 

Detroit Photographic Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Williams, Brown and Earl, 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Victor Animatograph Co., 148 Victor Bldg., Davenport, Iowa. 

Oeorge W. Bond Slide Co., 14 W. Washington St., Chicago, 111. 

Chas. Beseler Co., 131-133 E. 23rd St., New York. 

T. H. McAllister and Co., 49 Nassau St., New York. 

School and Community Slide and Film Service, 17 N. La Salle St., 

Chicago, 111. 
Central Scientific Co., 460 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Briggs, C. W., 628 Callowhill St., Philadelphia. 
Excelsior Illustrating Co., 219 Sixth Ave., New York. 
Moore Hubbell and Co., 713 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
11. C. White Co., N. Bennington, Vt. ' 
Wm. II. Rau, 238 S. Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Swain, C. R., Ann Arbor, Mich, 
(^hoyney, Alvin E., Granville, Ohio. 

OUTLINE MAP PUBLISHERS. 

(Send for catalogs and prices.) 
A. J. Nystrom and Co., 2249-2253 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Also publish 

large wall outline maps printed on heavy manila paper; also 

blackboard outline maps. 
Rand, McNally and Co., Chicago, 111. Also publish blackboard outline 

maps. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. (Goode Base Maps.) 
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A library reference atlas of convenient size. Very full of 
place names. Railways and steamship routes shown. Best type 
of American atlas. Inferior in workmanship to the larger Eur- 
opean atlases, which are engraved on copper. 

2. The M. P. Atlas. A collection of maps showing the commercial 
and political interests of the British Isles and Empire, throughout 
the world. Edinburgh and London. W. and A. K. Johnston. 
1907. 121/4x19^^ inches. 40 two-page plates in color. A slender 
index of 9 pp. but which gives latitude and longitude of places. 
Price about $10.00. 

Good reference for British Empire, tho the index is inade- 
quate. Not to be compared in quality of work, with the larger 
atlases of Bartholomew. 

3. Stanford's London Atlas of Universal (Geography. Folio Edition. 
100 maps, with a list of latitudes and longitudes. Size 15%x22 
inches. London. Edward Stanford. 1896. Price about $20. 
List of names, 29 pp. with latitude and longitude. 

The largest of the reference atlases. Engraved on copper. 
A high quality of work, but not equal to the best work of Barthol- 
omew. Especially valuable for large scale, detailed maps of small 
important areas. 

4. The Library Atlas of the World. 1514x201/2 inches. Two Vol- 
umes. Price about $15. Chicago : Rand McNally & Co. 

Volume I. The United States of America. 331 pp. maps in 
color, the reverse of each sheet used for index. Many maps added, 
showing relief by shading, as tho photograft from a model. Mar- 
ginal division for location. 

Volume II. Foreign Countries. 109 pp. Maps in color on 
one side only of the paper. 167 pp. index, giving city populations. 

This is the largest and best reference atlas made in America. 
It is a political atlas tinted to show countries and other govern- 
mental subdivisions. It is exceedingly well filled with place 
names, and very ample indexes make it possible to locate any place 
easily. New editions of this atlas are printed each year, and it is 
continually under revision. For business and library reference it 
hardly has an equal. 

5. Bartholomew, J. O.. The Twentieth Century Citizen's Atlas of 
the World. Containing 160 pp. of maps and plans in color, with 
an index, a gazetteer, and geographical statistics. London : George 
Newnes, ltd. 1903 (?). Size Si/oxll inches. Price about $5.00. 

A very valuable series of maps, physical and political in the 
careful manner of J. G. Bartholomew. Plates are two page 
mounted on stub, one side only printed. Generous in insets of 
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more careless printing, cheap color, and cheap paper. But it can 
be defended because of its cheapness, putting a very large mass of 
information within reach of a very large public. 

11. Vidal-Lablache. Atlas General; Histoire et Gteographie. lO^x 
14 inches. 420 cartes et cartons. Index de 46,000 noms. Paris: 
Librairie Arraand Colin. 1909. Price about $3.00. 

Physical maps as basis of history and geography. Excellent 
work, in the usual generous French fashion. Both sides of the 
paper used, and a marvelous quantity of information given. 

12. Bartholomew, J. G. Handy Reference Atlas of the World. 4%x 

7 inches. Price about $2.50. London: John Walker. Frequent 
revisions. 76 plate8+76 % plates. Index 56 pp., very ample. 

Mostly political maps, with a wealth of large scale detailed 
maps of cities and restricted areas of large interest. A very good 
example of high class work, sold at a low price, to serve a large 
public. 

13. Philip : Handy Volume Atlas of the World. 33/4x5% inches. 72 
pages of plates in color. Reverse side of sheet with text, of gazet- 
teer material. Index of 114 pp. Highest quality of paper. Draw- 
ing, printing and color well done. The best of the pocket atlases. 
London : George Philip & Son. 1914. Price about $1.00. 

14. Bartholomew; J. O. Handy Shillin^f Atlas of the World. Sy^x 
5y8 inches. London : George Newnes. 120 pp. maps in color, 160 
pp. gazetteer. Excellent quality. The maximum of quality and 
quantity in so small a size. 

15. Schrader, F. Atlas de Poche. (Pocket Atlas). 68 pp. maps in 
color, with text of geographic statistical information, and index. 
4%x7i/'i> inches, pp. 131. Price about 75c. Paris: Hachette et 
Cie. No date. But new editions up to date. 

A reference pocket atlas, surprizingly complete and well done, 
in so small a work. 

16. Stanford's Atlas of the Chinese Empire. (For the China Inland 
Mission). London: Stanford. 9i/4xl3Vi inches. 22 plates. No 
date, recent. Price about $3.00. 

Separate maps of the 18 provinces of China proper, and of the 
four great dependencies. *A good piece of work. Best source on 
China. 

17. Bartholomew, J. G. Constable's Hand Atlas of India. London: 

A. Constable & Co. 1893. Size 5x7^4 inches. Price $2.00. 

A series of 60 maps and plans in color, mostly two pages, all 
on stub, all in the fine, high quality of Bartholomew. 
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boundaries in red on the map. A very excellent atlas, deservedly 

» 

popular. Very good — as far as it goes. Only about one tenth the 
information presented, as in the French' atlas, of same grade and 
equivalent price. 

34. Atlas for Schweizerische Hittelschulen. Von der Eonferenz der 
Eantonalen Erziehungsdirectoren. Zurich: Winterthur, A. G. 
1910. pp. 136. Maps only. Price about $1.75. 

Best quality map work, lithografic. Maps on the physical 
basis, but political maps also. A wealth of small maps of large 
scale and ample detail, of cities and local regions of large interest. 
The best example of students' atlas produced in Europe, outside 
of France. 

36. Bartholomew, J. G. The International Students' Atlas of Modem 
Geography. 105 maps, physical, political, statistical. Price about 
$2.50. London: George Newnes. No date, but reissued with re- 
visions and recent maps. Size 9%xl3 inches. 90 pp. maps. Very 
full index of 70 pp. Excellent work. 

36. Bartholomew, J. O. A School Economic Atlas. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1911. 64 pp. maps. Price about $1.00. 

Very valuable feature of 2 pp. of comparative maps of each 
continent with January and July temperature and precipitation; 
orography ; vegetation ; population density ; and political divisions. 
Distribution maps of chief commercial commodities. Best avail- 
able school atlas for commercial geography. 

37. Stanford, William. The IKap and Its Story. A physical atlas. 
9%xl2 inches. Paper covers. 44 pp. Price about one shilling. 
1917 (?). London: G. W. Bacon & Co. 

Maps and text. Maps of Continents, physical, with contours 
and tints. Climatic maps, ve*getation, trade routes, a variety of 
maps for British Isles. A good idea, maps somewhat crudely 
drawn and printed, but a wonderful bargain at 25c. 

38. Bartholomew, J. G. An Atlas of Economic Geography. 8%xll 
inches. About 50 pp. of maps. London : Oxford University Press. 
1914. Price about $1.50. About the same material as No. 36. 

39. Philip, O. Modem School Atlas of Comparative Geography. 80 

plates in color. 142 maps and diagrams, and an index. 8%xll 
inches. London : George Philip & Son. 1913. Price about $1.00. 
Maps cut in two at hinge, not on stubs. Presswork and ink 
not of the best. Comparative. Physical and political maps of 
continents and some countries. Summer and winter climate, veg- 
etation and population. Black plate somewhat muddy. In qual- 
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